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Theſe Remarks on Religious Analogy 


By the Bp. of Durham; 
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Though brief, the Work of Years and 
Prelude of Eternity: 
Are Dedicated 


By Her moſt obedient humble Servant, 
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121 me. obſerve that rern 
1 religion o reaſon, and obſervation 
(the drift of his work) he does not think it 

incumbent on him to reconcile thereto the 
dagmas of any, but to examine the ſcriptures 
_ themlelves, regarding them as it's true genuine 
.. fount, and placing not implicit faith in apy 
church. But, as it is necefſary to attend divipe 
worſhip each; perſon ſhould join himſelf,co 
chat cory he deems, the weck exempy.fram | 

error:; with this reſtriction, that (ceteris pari- 
-bus;) be pughtto, conform to; the. eſtabliſhed 
orſhip ot his country. Indeed a perſon; ſhould 
leave it, unleſs ——— he can change 
it 


«at 


unt ide 


2 1 
cim 22 Xe Ine 
leaves a deaten rok without deing well Il af- 
ſured of 155 he eos. This is the duty of 
4 good ſub what is due _ 
doxy,-and ho Wee. For what is thodoxy 
but the opinion of a number of perſons at / 


particular time? ang granting ſuch particular 
doctrine 8 it is bigotry to ſay it may 


oe Ft iy Tone 7 me rej F crroncous A capa- 


Ret1c 


lowed, can- 


not, from its nature, be reduced to mathe- 
Or 


"*i#tieal demonſtration” therefore our 
2 introduces bis work with aſcertaitüng that 
ertedit muſt be allowed to probable evidence: 
not fearing te ſubmit Chri and all re- 
rom whence 
indi ideas ſettle into a fable and 
permanent inion. Without a witticiſm, 
Hur cours of law" admit that probability may 
be ſuMcient to condemn to death, as well as 
*It' — 73 I. What is entirely with- 
of human reaſon cannot be cal- 
dc ulated for mankind; which ſhould not be 
*Uiſcarded; though it eannot comprehend the 
whole: This well with the excellent 
obſervation of Origen: He who believes 
the \ſeripture to have prbeeeded from tum 
ho is the Author of Nature, may well ex- 


pet ce find the ſame fort of difficulties in it, 
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ligion to the teſt of reaſon, 
vuague 


[33 

as are found in the conſtitution of na- 
ture ;” (p. 5) which may be thus illuſtrated. 
is ad Res fa ans, l 
EZY one will readily allow that ſupe- 
rior beings are endued with capacities as much 
above thoſe of mortals, as thoſe of the 'acuteſt 
men are above the generality of their ſpecies ; 
and conſequently that many of their opera- 
tions might be as unintelligible to Sir Iſaac 
Newton, as his dee peſt reſearches are to the 
generality of his ſpecies. I; apprehend few 
can analyzeolight, even hen explained to 
them. P. — Suppoſe now a perſon of 
ſuch a turn of mind, to go on with his re- 
veries, till he had at length fixed upon ſome 


particular plan of nature, as appraring to 
bim the beſt.” * 


ZR 160w ban non d 31 n 
Tuts is as abſurd as if a monkey was to 
think himſelf. qualified to plan a cathedral, 
or as if 2. paring, Jheuld fer himſelf ac- 
quainted with the univerſe, becauſe he has 
om acquaintance! with a, pariſh ; and is well 
-. exemplified. in che fable of the man who took 
the: management of the weather into his own 
hands 4; but, miſerable work. of it he made, — 
Thus much for the introduſti on. 
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Din eee alan be aue to exit 
eee ſtate as different (ſuppoſe) from 
dur preſent, as this is from our former, is 
"bob gang to the analogy of nature; ac- 

a Fly 16 a natural order or appointment of 
kind with _—_ we have U. 
. 


9 2 


AND Jt it be contem lated what e changes 
eter may wake. ; 


* Nox on 


220 
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eee, would” have” been a better 

for he by no means ſuppoſes it doubt- 

ful: — 1 — forbid! But hole . 1 

nr car. . 

in that light. AY Nabe 907 DIV * 


P. 19. AA preſumption of death's — 
e beings, muſt go 
_"% eien at the 6 

diſcerptible? © N . 
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P. 221 © Ox is be ne 
bave ne that any of rheſe ſolid 
2 sel e b Kan 
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22, 22, Bur after all; the 28 
vs 5 EY e of bi voy, 
i The 5 ne related f what 
2 bur this, *clige 
at, and thoſe pars of d v0 
utvally -a h other? And the ſame 


any oo 8 
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bg is may lead ineidentally to 
f infeRtious 2 <0 gl As the 
matter, which forms our bodies is floctvsting 
and deſultory, l ,of one oy fly off to 

that of 2 1 | Ng 
tion for the ſmall- 150 0 1s WA 40 
art What. nature often N herſelf. 
it is in general worſe in the e Way than 
inoculation, though the ſubjeQs are Prepared. 
alike, is another queſtion. 5 Perhaps through 
a more intimate union from conye Fance © 
more ſubtle matter in the breath; as ſome 
medicines more violent in infuſion 
8 W 15 Ae com- 
ba th be e e e 6 

t 


"fan. Off Be . f. bog ſoſne⸗ 
What more {Rug as. a gs | pil or 405 : 
= inftruments of perception anc "of | motion, 
+ bring vs to the ſame 3 Thus 
com ti C experiments ſhew, and 
even, the, corimon 0 obſervation how "fight 18 
affifted by glaſſes ſhews, that "we ſee with 


qur.eyes in the 'ſame, ſenſe 236 fee with 
glaſſes . 0 enz4 sto: bag asg aiv of 


1 03.3 $ 4497 
Tas i * an X excellent ob ervation thew- 


14 


ing that We of man tan apply E= 
traneous matter provided by Gbd, To as to 
allfſt even the niceſt part of our on tex- 


ture; either primarily, or ſecondarily when 
it 


I J 


it wants tectuit. Pope's terming: Newton an - 
ape in his comperiſop of / the ſugacity of man 
to that ol ſuperior beings. is here ap lieable, 
Sa apt, are ſome aso make artificial bodaly,; 
Mete ſear ns Wop My rec nes natural, 
oſomuch that it has N 
— new necks cvill le ers long to he pur 
chaſed, | According to our author, as the. ſoul. 
may be ſaid to lodge io, the brain, theteyes: 
are the organs through Which ſhe loo as 
through a glaſs. As;.ſhe ſees * them 
hilt we are awake; ſo in a dream, her holi- 
day, ſhe may be ſuppaſed to flutter an _— 
to break her bodily priſon, not without ſome 
ſucceſs. We are here naturally: led to inveſs 
tigate the ſtate of perſons in in appearance 
drowned, afterwards, recovering: which, in 
the thanks of the Humane Society to Dr. 
Hawes has been called Latent Animation. 
Such may poſſibly reſemble, that of perſons 
in deep ſleep. For ſome, of which number 
is Locke, are of opinion that the ſoul does, 
not always think. "Then the idea may be. 
crea farther, and perſons really drowned. 
compared with ſuch as are laid to ſleep with 
opiates, and never wake more. Is not the 
appearance of the ſpirits of perſons at their 
death applicable to = caſe of ſuch ſuſpended 
animation, as their viſibilny ſometimes a lit- 
tle before it, previous to their quitting it 
entirely, ſeems to indicate that they ſometimes 
hover off and on ere they quit it entirely? 
4 be A4 and 


— — 
— w_ - — 


whether the ſou emo 


the head the eltadel, and the heart its pow- 


requires, to air. TV the limbs are not ne- 


l 8 J 
and this idea ſeems confirmed in that theſe 
apparitions conſtantly precede or attend diſ- 
ſoliition.;" Let me here notice; though not 
irtimediately'co'the purpoſe; that the quick- 


be oe ages of the ing 
ghoſts is manifeſted in their ew 
A ene diſtances from the places of death 


at the times · "thereof! But theſe) diſcuſſions - 
may faly more properly” under” the queſtion 
a ſeparate l or 
lies dormant till-the re uneCiony: ig 8 5 
ti 150 NEST 6 1 ON: ; 5 VB 316k 9 i 
{#> return; perhips' the Tow! may dimes: 
y accounted! to pervade tlie vitals, 
though it may have its abode in the brain, 
Heurt, and ſtomach mote eſpeeially. Ia the 
nerves it is that ſenſation conſiſts; they are 
cas elner of life: which accounts for the 
great ſenſibility of the ſtomach xhat is a bun- 


debe — viatiber of which 


oper into the heart. Indeed as nerves more 
or les pelvade the whole body, Nie and ſen- 
ſation extend more or he through the whole; 
r 8 1 
l 07 Dis! 1% . 65 £34 * 

L. Tus eloſe this remark withÞeemparing 
the human body to a forrified Place; naming 
the limbs the ſuburbs, the body”: the town, 


der magazine; and the ſoul which is elaſtick 
and eontractible, retiring wirhin as occaſion 


oeſſary 


[ 97 1 


ceſſary to life, nor the ſabarbs to the place ©! 
if the body be ſeized with the Palſy, or the 
town taken, ſtill the head or citadel may 
hold out, though a breach in either of them 
be critical. But if the heart is ſmitten. or 
A it is een amps of 


Dogs” 9-44 2 Midge 7-0. } 
1 a? q 


*- 


P. $6 1. 0 And Geh un eang * 
3 of matter, in which living bein 


— 0 Nee not * c 


lolution'. 


— ſubſtitored . e the 
heart eſpecially, the imalleſt' injury done ta 
* is eee wich the later. * 

— * Boe-i it is fails che obſervations 
are equally applicable to braces: and it is 
thought an infuperable difficulty, that they 
ſnould be immortal, and by conſequence ca- 
pable of everlaſting. Now chis manner of 
expreſſion is both invidious and weak. 


Inas in another place given my ideas on 
this matter, dut will here add, that de 
— — is afraid animals may attain eve 
happineſs, deſerves none but the appelia- 
— 2 brute himſelf: he is contemptible and; 
invidious indeed. It is wrong to aſſert that 
animals are capable of religion; yet many 
are impreſt with its ſubſtitute, good- nature. 
2 


L 


Different kinds, as well as thoſe of the ſame, 


have very different qualities, and ſeem une - 
re in both this an eee 
next? 16 1505s OH wir 36; __ 
10 Rin + enn 8 : 
P. 29. 8890 t bins 3 in Paradis 
Loſt — robability that ſleep would ſtop the! 
wheels of life, 'till experience ſhews that it 


e er Adem Sperch, Boobs. 1 


T5 , 


8 o Bue in the diſeaſes — — | 


thane is not ſo much as this ſhadow of proba - 


bility, to lead us to any ſuch 3 as to 
the reflecting powers which we have at preſeht. 

For in thaſe diſeaſes, perſons the moment 
before death appear to be in the higheſt: vi- 
gour of life. They diſcover apprehenſion, 
reaſon,” all entire; with the utmoſt 
force of affection; ſenſe of a character, of 
ſname and bonourg and the higheſt mental 
enjoy ments and ſufferings, even to the laſt 
galp:: and theſe ſurely prove | ory —— 
of life than bodily frength does.“ 1 


Ina here made a longer quotation-than 
uſual on account of its excellence. It goes 
near to prove that death (ſo called) is pro- 
perly the beginning of life, and the incon · 
gruity of the opinion of the ſoul's lying dor- 
mant to the reſurrection. It is true Locke 
denies that the ſoul always thinks: perhaps 
ſometimes in n ſound ſleep it may not. N at 

| others 


At this moment an analogous thought — 2 


L 


others it is ſo far from co dormant that per- 
ſons walk -wrapt in Ueep fo deep and death- 
like that it is difficult to wake them; whilſt" 
thefoub fülfils the part both of itſelf and the 


— nich it actuates in ſo wonderful a 
pet, hät it reſembles" walking in death.” 

Beſides" confiderin that man is a compound” 
of ſoul and body ſtruggling with each other 
for victory, the latter may be ſuppoſed ſome- 
times to prevail in its province the cirth, and 
lock up the foul in its priſon of clay. But 
when ted, it is extremely reaſonable to 
think ſne will de endued with p ious vi- 
vacity and agility: and I's pittend that the” 
notion of the Toul's* deri in great meaſure 
overrurns dur © author's Book of Anal 


acroſs me; whether the pangs of the body 
at the time of death are not comparable to 


childbirth, ànd the . ſeparation of 
the bul to fancy. n A. node en! 


Tuts is perhaps the cauſe why he is ſo 
loth to leave the body, afterwards hovering 


round it,. according to an obſervation of Dr. 
Scott in his Chriſtian Life, that ſpirits moſt 


frequently” appear” in charnel- houſes; and 
ſomewhat, but indirectiy, accords with 22 


lines, 5 2 
Left the warm a ee ee 
Nor caſt one longing, ling ring look bebind ? © 


Bur 


1 2 J 

Bor I find a thought (page 31) ſome- 
what ſimilar to mine, in rheſe words, Death 
may, in ſome; ſort, ang in ſome; reſpe&ts, an- 
ſwer to qur birth. &c,—He; a; little e 
ſays, Death Mok immediately, in, the na 
tural courſe of things, pur.vs; into a haber 
ö e 


e der 20 ur, ih 


5 0 #5 (11% MI 188 17 ' 505600 HAN or 2 
b e en 
6 17 3 3 that birth une our. 
life;of the womb, > though into aþelplets ſtare 
that cannot he boaſted of. But it. Way be, 
ſuppoſed that the infancy; of, the; next. world 
. be i a to the manhood, of .1 

emi of . to Atte rim. pry. into the. fe 

8 

marked on beer 5, We ſhop unable to 
nderſtand th things of another works» wake 
v exp ined to, us., Shakipeare,, as 


ot, icarching in 2 ae 
Ghoſt in Famer lay, . — 


Au Cf 
1 2. Bun that I q for t 
e tte fer of my prijenho ” i 


1 n mhich js. robe undertod, of the 
ement of th 00 N * e 
che appaxition bn d at. 


# 6 


WIIIAAII I think. it may be clearly 5 
e the beginning "of the 12thichap. 
ach Epiltleid' the Cor. that St. Paul did 

not 


— . 


— 


_ _— rad 


_ which will take 
tion, #t bas not entered into the heart of man 10 


I 13 J 


not entertain the idea of the ſoul's interme- 
diate ſleep ; and the term laſt 
tection implies prior 


reſur- 
reſurrections of indivi- 
duals. But it is ſufficient for man to know 
that humanity and virtue, joined with our 


: endeavours to improve dur minds here, will 
inſure us an eternal 
heightened by knowl 


rogreſs' of happineſs 
ge hereafter ; p this 
is a ſtate of probation the education for fu- 
rurity. In regard to the notion of our fame 
bodies reinvelting | our ſouls-at' the reſurrec- 
reftion, I do not Know any part of ſcripture 


that affirms it. St. Paul himſelf gives no 


direct anſwer to With what bodies ſhall we 
come? 1 com jecture our glorified heavenly 
ones will retain a refemblance of our earthly. 


Loet me add that general reſurrection implies 
a reſpective individual one. If our bodies 
fluctuate and change even here, why ſhould 


it be 2 that the ſame matter, after a 
longer Morter time of putrefaction, will 


rejoin the" foul at the general reſurrection? 
Perhaps 
restiom of the body 
The” 


the words of the Creed The reſur- 
night be well changed or 
aſſumption of A body. Reſpectin 6 
condition of an intermediate ſtate, or — 
place at the general reſurrec- 


conceive. Nevertheleſs it is 5 2 


dale that a great alteration will take 


at that third grand era, conſidering our 
und death as che two firſt, But how or = 
We 


1 
| 


1 £34 1] 


ve know nat, but muſt, reſt content at pre- 
ſent, with hit viſble diurnal Sphere, fave. thet 
ve may now and _ Aptier a little in our 
* (03 Min 161 187 41 #7 3 * lat! 
G, ie eee bas ini 
H jyſt aftermards glances FLY TE. 
= of the ſoul's ſleeping ;..* Th e, truth is, 
- reaſon, does not at. all ſhew. us, in what ſtare 
death naturally leaves us. But were, we ſure, 
that it would ſuſpend all our perceptive. and 
active powers . yet the ſuſpenſion, of a. power, 
and the deſtruction of it, are ſo totally dif- 
ferent in kind, as we experience from lee p 
and a ſwoon, that we cannot in AY. wiſe 
(wn frog 996-19 4hs other”, &c. 1 
rio? 18792 Hi £20 
* HE concluding obſervation i is ti. wor⸗ 
0 thy of this | admirable, chapter on 2 future 
lite; in which it is proved that atheiſm it- 
ſelf does not invalidate the docti ine of: 1 im- 
mortality. I will cloſe; my tematks on this 
chapter with, an r ſimile Let the 
various arguments, in favour of, the ſaul's 


V 


. immortality be conſidered in aid of, our per- 
ception that 77 is 8 that flirs within 1 
and let revelation uperadded: and 


compariſon, let a perſon, who has, read e 
0 mene in der of the ee 6 


© See 3. Book, the title of which L. forget. Foy 


© that that, among other articleg, the exiſtence of a Deity 
is conteſted between Euſebius and Theomachas,” * © 


S191 JV Wen! > 43 +24) 33 ©7zT 1 "4166 J 


** 4 
44 


1 15 J 5 
blood, obſerve how they are corroborated hy 
his own ſenſation of it, whilſt authentick in- 
formation is cs mpg Who then could 


doubt? 
- r CHAP. u. 
5 vb p 
e P. 37. ne one obſerves the genera - 
, n of —_ 09 2 
„ Ir is common to Shale 4 ignorant people ſay 
6 that life is as long in an unhealthy as healthy 


place, or rather they will not — one to be 
ſe Ithier than another; which is denyi 
| cauſes to produce effects, the differences of 
| ſituations, in reſpect to health, being clearly 
to be accounted 70 naturally. | 


* I 1D. Or 8 divine goodneſs, with 
N. - which; if 1 dr per E not, we make very free 
us in our ſpeculations, may not be a bare ſingle 
. diſpoſition to produce happineſs; but a diſ- 


; - polition to make the good, the faithful, and 
the honeſt man happy.  —- 7 


I Taink à general indiſcriminate would 

- have better expreſſed the meaning than bare 

Angie. But, not to dwell on words, this ſup- 
poſition is extremely probable from analogy, 

as the beſt men, and among them the beſt 

rinces, deriving their ideas from God (the 

7 — being ſometimes emphatically ſtyled the 

| images 


| dun ente human F ree Agency un 


2 *. J 3 1 Db. 


L 6 1 


of Him) concern themſelves about 
the happiheſs of the good not the Achederfar 


P. 38. © But all this is to be bed to the 


general courſe. nature. True. This is the 


very thing which I am obſerving. It is to 
be nſerttd to the general codtſe of nature: 
i e. not ſurely to the 22 or eas, cou ſe 
of nature; but to him who appointed it, and 
Puti things into it: or toi a coutſe of opera- 
don, from its arfiformity or conſtancy called 
Hatural; and n nne . an 
r 2 


1 Iren comeborate Sis with a *quotarion 
from Dr. Prieſtley in anſwer to an impudent 
3 William Harmon, | 


"ad — wacky * the annexing pleafure 


Narr - and pad to others. 


5 acid devo: to ſome AA ien ts nb 


Have to others is better expreſſive of human 
WS. 


1 . 


53 >, aiernt 1 
magiſtratey-is here con- 
legiſlators, though the m 


Eine reer 
Civil 
founded with 


eaning 
. plain enough. That diſtinction 3 


8 the Critical Review fo September 1766. 7 
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which we feel, upon doing what tends to the 


. 


"firſt and ſecond cauſes. is well ſet forth in the 


ſucceeding part of this paragraph. 


Tan concluding ſentence of p. 41 For 
the whole courſe of nature is a preſent in- 
ſtance of bis exerciſing that government over 
us, which implies in it rewarding and pu- 
2 is hg true; though I do not 

fully appyeh: he preceding regſoning- 
Not perceiving, for inſtance, that © the pain 


deſtruction of our bodice, is an inſtance” of 
his puniſhing. our actions, though it is of our 
being under his government, or rather pro- 
tection. Had he ſaid © the pain we feel, 
upon doing hat“ is wrong, it would have 
carried that meaning; at leaſt his expreſſion 
in regard to our © too near approaches to a 
fire, or wounding ourſelves', tends but to 
prove that He has implanted in us an inſtinct 
of ſelf. preſervation, in my apprehenſion. The 


excellent adage, Virtue is 17 « own reward, 
here offers itſelf. 


P. 48—- From ſuppoſitions, that the « will 
of an infinite Being cannot be concradicted, 
or that he muſt be PA of | — 


provocation. 


lr ho beings committed $ offence? agaiaſt 
God by oppoling and thwerting bis will (in 
which * _— Him alt conſiſt) myo 


8 ! 

could be no ſuch thing as evil in the univerſe. 
To ſuppoſe God incapable of being provoked 
is to reduce the idea of Him to an indiſcrimi- 
nate and paſſive goodneſs, inconſiſtent with 
the nature of a Being who is the main- ſpring 
of the univerſe, and who, though revenge be an 
attribute unworthy of Him, we are repeat- 
edly taught in Scripture to believe will 
dreadfully revenge the indignities and af- 
frobrs He receives from fla gitious men, 


7. HE latter pare of this chapter is truly 
alarming, and ought to convince the wicked 
who are | 


Regardleſs of the ſweeping cbirkvind's * 
T bat buſh in grim repoſe * bis evening- prey; 


that deſtruction hovers over them, for that 
God will not ſave them in their own deſpighr. 


P. 55. * From the natural courſe of 
things, vicious actions are, to a great degree, 
A rr as miſchievous to ſociety.” 


Vires and goodneſs have that ſtamped 
on them which will always diſtinguiſh them 
from vice and iniquity: And Whenever the 
latter ſhall get the upper hand, the world 
Vers become à chaos of wickedneſs and * 

en 


19 1 


When the beſt men are wantonly injured and 
abuſed, it is by a ſet of people without pub- 
lick ſanction. As to legal perſecution, 
though often horrid, it muſt not be laid en- 
tirely to the account of depravity, but of 
bigotted ignorance alſo. Some without doubt 
have promoted it, deeming it the cauſe of 
God. As the blood of murder is indelible, 

ſo the guilt of violence, injuſtice, and Ake 
rage is impreſſed on ail mankind. . | 


85808. 3 carried. on * by the i in⸗ 


ftrumentalty of men.“ 


(See p 40.) Taz queſtion, ht © 
affairs of the world are conducted by pri- 


mary efficient or ſecondary cauſes, ſeems to 


me as if it might be ſettled by analogy ; by 
comparing it to a form of civil government 
eſtabliſhed originally by a general code of 
laws, becoming in proceſs of time when, 
many of the particular-parts are perhaps loſt, 
what 1s termed common-law ; occalionally 
aided by ſtatute or new laws of regulation. 
And remarkable eras, ſuch as the appoint- 
ment of the law of Moſes, the captivity and 
releaſe of the Jews, and above all the Goſpel- 
Revelation, the phænomenon of Mahomet, 
& c. may be compared to revolutions in earthly 
governments. Before the appointment and 
Propagation of the law of Moſes,  theocracy 
Was perhaps more neceſſary than afterwards... 

111 005 B 2 P. 59. 
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1 28 J 
P. 39. Rr 
applicable both to hopes fears,“ with 
both which it jy + py n 
2 two-fold expreſſion. Bo | 
20 0c 
ler. < And inconvenience is. s added by 


. om PRE a ul might be 
ſubſtituted for moral' and immoral', which 
words are not uſed, I think, in their cuſtom- 


ary fignification. 


r bappi d 
may 9 Cu 2 
CONS: N Oh 


th 6. 3 can be diſtributed by 
way of: diſcipline* I do not well comprehend ; 
unleſs it — that the temporary . happineſs 
of the wicked may e they 3 — | 
r r 


lab T here may be the wiſcſt and beſt 
reaſons, why the world ſhould be governed 
laws, from whence ſuch _ 
n diſtribution Perhaps nene | 


7 (phi eee 
men in a 22 ſtart together for the 
— — ugh by the courſe of nature they 
W n the faulen of othets, by the 

| debaucheries 


1 22 3 
debaucheries of their 
As for riches; though K 3 
cannot be taken lay, a as 9 muſt be 
rich, but muſt be meant of the wealthy by 


undue dealings; it may be at leaſt queſtioned 
from his flrong expreſſion, 9 they may 


not be for the moſt part really a mis fortune to 
their poſſeſſors. 


P. 64. Aud indeed theſe bi good 


purpoſes, even of oy _ ma =o 
ciearly ſeen.* 4 1 


Porz ſays | "4 
- Rraſov's the beim, but e i the . 5 


Wrruovr paſſions man would be a mere 
clog; a an .. 1 wer " r 


P. 86. Aon * eden eaſe, 
that rational and irrational creatures were of 
like external ſhape and manner.” 


Tus is actually the caſe in ſome ment: : 
witneſs the moſt wretched and 1 —ů 


vages (and ſee page 20.) 
lr 0 that rational animals have 


(= } 


dently poſſible; that, in ſore globes, 2 as 
we 575 be dee 1 


a * Cs 's 
* 
* — . „ 1 


N \ 


1 Ws our 9 here deviates on the 


wings of Fancy, * FN 
1 4» & 5 97757599 
e * latin A Pom 247 58 +6 
us. "y (oe 


Tura are not wenp r difficult iveſti- 
ations than what is inſtinct. It muſt not 
ſaid that God immediately guides beaſts, 
and ſuch of the human ſpecies as ſeem actu- 
ated more by inſtinct' than reaſon, to wan- 
ton cruelties. And thus a ſtrong argument 
may be faſhioned for inducing a partial opi- 
nion of ſecond cauſes, . which indeed ſeems 
beſt to 3 with — agency. 


— CT TYCHATLY 


0 


a. © Now 1 * — in a ſociety has 
a like tendency to procure ſuperiority and 
additional power: whether this power be 
conſidered as the means of ſecurity from op- 
Poſite power, or ot obtainigg other advan- 
_ 

rn che di aps 43 views of en 

Tun is experienced in the tiſe and 9 of 


empires. e DAE 


P. 68. © By-uniting a ſociety within itſelf, 
* ſo increaſing its ſtrength a in which is 


particularly to be mentioned, uniting it by 
means of veracity and guſtice,” 


A principle 


1 23 1 
A principle of action is hereby conſtituted; 


an object, a ſea - mark is ſet up; to which. all 
eyes are invariably and uniformly. directed. 


Tux 69th and 7oth- pages are fine. There 
may be no barriers in other worlds of moun- 
tains, ſeas, and charts, nor various teligions 
and governments to keep the good apart. 
This happy effect of virtue would have. A 
tendency by way of example, and poſſibly in 
other ways, to amend thoſe of them, who 
are capable of amendment, and being reco- 


vered to a juſt ſenſe of virtue' in the oth 


ſeems extremely juſt. Beings, not , quite 
abandoned, would from receiving a more 
thorough conviction of its being the 62 
means of happineſs, as their knowledge a 
vances, embrace it. The two following 
point out how the millennium might be eſta- 
bliſned ; wherein I cannot help obſerving 
that he ſeems contraſting the e Wr 
of Great Britain. 


E LARRINSS. adorn, - 


0 BURY 283 i ft IO I FI Gat 16 aozter 
* e ar merits or oo 


p. 78. FIERO e to "what 
teaches us, God ſhall reward and 
puniſh virtue and vice as ſuch, 0 that upon 


ns 8 whale, every one ſhall have, his, deſerts; 
B 4 this 
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frail creaudres as we a, may well be thought 


4A *% ] 
n juſtice will not de a thing dif- 
in Kind, but only in degree, from what 
we Experience in his preſent government. 
1am afraid this will not bold in regard 
to many individuals, though it may at large. 
— one fureh has not his deferts | here even 
mean, though the inward 
a of virtue and uneaſineſs of wick- 
how weighty ſoe ver in the ſcale of the 
former, be A 7 rip the account; This 4 
think be has defore acknowledged. - 
= "Ho hed cat ve feared 19 pat "yy aner 


this Ae * nothing i in L N 0 


5 CH A Pp. w. 
W. 4 *By relies bein 3 


fuprſiions which _ indulge "men in cher 
vices.” 


Tunis ſeems to be übe if bot new. expla- 


nation of ſuperſtition, Men, unwilling to 


give up their vices, are for inverting a coun- 
terfeit ſuccedaneum for true religion: not re- 
lihing the ſubſtance, 1 invent N 


P. 86, 87. 400 indeed; Ui by 
of en dd dane std be fe f. on fue 


y thi 


a difficulty 


14181 
® diſkieulty in ſpeculation; and cannot but 
be fo, till we know the whole, or, however; 


ure of nature 13 as it is.“ 


he pages 5b, 18 For 
the notion of a future account and 
righteous judgment imphes forme | 


of 
temptations to what is wrong: otherwiſe 


there would be no moral poſſibility, nor 
ground for jud 


or diſcrimination? ; ro 
which he might have added 20 fell for deſert; 
That * the conſtitution of nature 13 a . 1. 
anne 0 4 1 daa 


Dieren 
4 


I wiL conclude this creed vide 
a thought ariling from the term 
righteous judgment”, uſed towards it's 
ning, conſidered with the inanity 2 this 
world, the faſhion of which paſſeth away. Let 
none ſhallowly deem it ble or im 
bable for even a to be ſuperior in 
lory even to a king in another ſtate. We 
tiy fee ſtrange alterations in this; but 
in another it will immediately 
niſbed bead, © School is little thought of after 
it is left. In this light per 
be underſtood when he fays we ſpoil be ail 


ve. 


#5 1.234 3s 


much more of the caſe, But ſtill the: con- ; 


hide its dino 
haps St. Paul is to 


changed in @ moment, in ide iwinkiing of as 
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lities are much dependent on circumſtances. 


1 26 ] 
zu nme, * Nuamis 
We. 0 H A P. V. * 1 | : 
<3 » £25 4g [4 $6165 «ha 
P. "hs © Evzny: ſpecies. of creatures if 
we ſee, deſigned for a particular way of life ; 
to eh, the natute, the capacities, temper, 
and qualifications, of each ſpecies, are as 
— n circumſtances. 


- VP _ ” * — A 


* C3 e£IGH TY" = . 


6 Mar: not che ſouls of fone: animals be in- 
trinſically nearer an equality with the human 
than is imagined; but which wanting the ad- 
vantages of bodily: ſhape, are cramped in their 
action? Thus ihe idea of the metempſy caſis 
might not be altogether deſtitute of a partial 
foundation. I meat that the ſoul of a brute 
might poſſibly be capable of animating a 
man: indeed had Ia mind to be vitty. 1 

2 ddr ons rde a it. 


— winds juſt after — a — 
capacities or character to the degree, in which 
it ĩs conceivable they may be changed; and 


he would be altogether incapable of a human 


courſe of life, and human happineſs,” ſeem to 


favour this notion. And the change of he | 


human voice into canine from the body's 

fection by the bite of a mad dog is as — 
niſhing as ſhocking, and together with the 
degeneracy of the human ſoul into cruelty 
and callouineſs from habit, ſhews that its qua- 


On 


* 


[ & ] 

On this idea it may be deſireable ta ilie · before ; 
the foul ſuffers as to its faculties or vigour by 
age, ere the ſecond and irremediable childs 
hood. And thoſe nations who demoliſh their 
old ere that period, may have better grants 
for the PLES than we are aware of. ft 


1 "BY — J 5 e „U 
. 491 En n abbreviated and altered 
this ſentente, But neither the perception of 
ideas, nor knowledge of any ſort are habits; 
though abſblutely neceſſary to the forming of 
them,“ to But habits are not © neceſſary ta the 
perception of ideas. though they are to readily 
digeſting them ; not liking it as I found it; and 
doubting if it did not claſh: with, There are 
habits of r ad awe of” sto in 
anne Page. 22 


. # S . - De 
TE) 5 + N 


P. 96. 0 He would be | in a manner n 


ſtracted, with nnn — curiolity, 


_ ſulpence; 


Tur redundant 3 uſed in chin 
fragment of a ſentence, diſcover in our au- 
thor a knowledge of rhetorick—bur. for its 
ſubſtance, perhaps it may be applicable. to 
the entry into another _," in a greater or 
lels 2 G. Page 29. ) do <q 

25 

P. 97. Q un which are — ſo Abd 
bly. and ſo. perfectly, as to be a M1 ge 
haps for inſtinct,” 2 
4 Tum 
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tion as their reaſon 


* Pur r a 


"RY 
Tar to render” the exiſtence of 
human inftin& itſelf diſputable, i will * a 
few words to t. 775 
193 77! 2 084” 1 »t::;A5 n 
— moſt be acknowledged tor habit 
may be frequently taken for it: but I appre- 


hend each mother to be convinced that in- 


fants are directed by inſt inct to the breaſt: 
which — — ng uſe as well as reaſon is deci- 
hat are human appetites but inſtinct 
— that of brures? But ĩt muſt 
be allowed to be greatly inferior, as is that of 
domeftick animals to that of — 2 in propor- 
qualities U n pl — * 
reciprocally iu ing the abſence 
each other. It is very f | Een that birds of 
each ſpecies ſhould build their neſts = 
alike, an inſtinet not herent 1 in domeſtic 


N i s Fon we 7 not diteover hw 
food and fleep ene e to the growth of 
the body. ! | 


4 uo doubt whether Pate, apothe- 
— 0 ＋ . eds this. 


P. 102. 80 y are grofigngs tain 
miſtaken, when they affirm they are wholly 
verned by intereſtedneſs and ſelf- love. And 
little cauſe is there for moraliſes to . 


this principle, 


1 10 


1 29 ] | 
I xn not that the ſuppoſition contained 


in the firſt of theſe is admitted. As to the 


urport of the other: * intereſtedneſs and 

f- love, when blended with philanthropy, 
are commendable, nay they are neceſſarily in- 
herent in every one, and may be termed a 
part of himſelf: otherwiſe they are 
and mark ſuch as are homewardbound 
wrapt up in themſelves: in which they, eſpe- 
cially the former, are generally underſtood: 
True ſelf-love is the happieſt- quality in the 
world; and, the reverſe of envy, derives: 
pleaſure to the poſſeſſor from every proſpe- 
rity; taking tithe of every crop without leſ- 
ſening, but on the contrary im — it; 


and; like the bee, ſipping every 


= 108. And paſſing through the pre- 
ſent world with that moral attention, which 
is neceſſary to the acting a right part in it, 


may leave everlaſting impreſſions of this ſort 
upon our. minds.” 


A STAMPT coin bears the image throughout 
the world.” 


P. 109. Nxrrurs our r intelleckusl pow. 
ers, nor our bodily ſtrength, can be improyed 
2 fuch degree: and both wy be over- 
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Wien agrees with the beginning of page 
f 873-210 +31 7 irn 
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P. 111. Anp I' cannot forbear adding, 
though it be not to the preſent purpoſe, that 
the appearance of ſuch an amazing waſte in 
nature, with reſpect to theſe ſeeds and bodies, 


by foreign cauſes, is tous as unaccountable, 


as, what is much more terrible, the ; preſent 
and future ruin of ſo many moral agents by 
| lves, i. e. vice.“ £04 et 9401-315 74 
TY OTC 16 918 DC; 3 | = ** 

I ernrsuu that analogy is here erroneouſly 
applied, eſpecially in regard to ſeeds (fee the 
beginning of the page.) It is abſolutely im- 
poſſible, as it would be ruinous, for every ſeed 
to grow and come to maturity. For inſtance, 
much the larger number of grains of wheat 
are confeſſedly meant to be conſumed, as are 


ſome animals, I think. The ſmaller quan- 


tity of the crops that is found ſufficient to 
ſupply the demand for proviſion, in that 
proportion, is huſbandry in an improved ſtate; 
ſo that this obſervation has a tendency di- 
rectly contrary. to the drift of our author's 
argument. Were every grain to grow again, 
this ſtzi of life would occupy the earth as 
the miſcr's. wealth accumulates. But I; will 
pot, ſpend time in proving; what is obvious. 
This paſſage ſcems to ſhew-the defectiveneſs 


of population inſtead of virtue: and whe- 


ther the frequent neceſſity of making off with 


puppies, 


1 1 


n moles, &. & e · ſuperflui- 
ties of mare be re appolite, I wie not 
3 4 0 


1 


8. P. 112. 2 Ne juſtice, and charity 


Gop may be ſaid to be Veracity, roftice, 
and charity themſelves, © Who loves God, 
Joes them ; and who loves them, ney oe. 


On the nds of this chapter it m 
obſerved: that the nature of things is —_ 
that happineſs will not drop into men's 
mouths; 1 mean the happineſs of eternity. 
They are ſo conſtituted that we muſt earn it 
ere we have it, and receive it as our right. 
When we can lay a juſt claim to it, we may 
be aſſured a juſt God will not refuſe it. Were 
the eternal like the preſent ſtate, wherein 
proſperity is ſhowered on ſome, whilſt others 
are deſtitute; there would be reaſon indeed 
to complain. But this world paſſetb away, 


and juſtice ſhall appear, which, like ——_—_ 


but glimmers here below. 
CHAP. VI. 


P. 117. © And as the puzzle and obſcu- 


rity; w which muſt unavoidably ariſe from ar- 
guing upon ſo abſurd a ſuppoſition as that of 


univerſal neceſſity, will eaſily be ſcen; it will, 
I hope, as calily be excuſed,” 
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ſelf tells us we have 2 * 


k 32 ] 
FE mave left out © 1 fear,” thinking it in. 


ſerted by miſtake, and the ſenſe elearet with- 
out it. For I preſume he does not mean that 


the abſurd (ſo termed by himſelf) doctrine of 
* can have weight enough to —_ 
rel | co 


7. in Fig, Their diference — ah 
and freedom would occaſion: nb 
difference of judgment concerning this, but. 


arched bull? ö 
a. > 2 hh : 


un Wie ee 2 
8 A na- 
— 0 elde wot dn nor can 
it be at all intended, that every thing exiſts as 
it does, by this kind ot e ee 
nn = 


— kind of Advert R 
to me equally abſurd and im Com- 
mon ſenſe and the capability of ae it- 
cy. He that 
denies it muſt contradict himſclf almoſt as 


often as he ſpeaks, and whenever he thinks. 
For God's ſake let us leave reaſoning, when 


? 


* an reaſon 1a Ex mbil af, 


* 27 
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P. 123. Au wy though it were 
admitted that this opinion of neceſſity were 
ſpeculatively true; yet, with regard to/prae- 
rice, it is as if it were falſe, ſo far as our 
experience reaches z that he to the whole of 
our unn ( „eat: 


1 is abſoluzely impreRicelde ; 9 5 
which every day ſhews us the extreme fools 
iſnneſs, cannot be founded on truth. Uni- 
verſal fataliſm is ſtoiciſm, ſcepticiſm, and 
nonſenſe, and exactly of the fame, caſt with 
the affirmation chat fire has not hear. (Se 
Reattie's Introduction to Truth). It is as im- 
practicable as incredible, and fo. muſt remain, 


till its aſſertors ſhew themſelves utterly cater 


leſs of precipices, wells, bombs, the depth 
of Fanx or hell If it be urged wittily chat 
many, as well the believers ncy as 
neceſſity, actually are careleſs of the laſt 1 
anſwer that they endeavour to drive it — 
their thougbts. And there have not been 
wanting philoſophers who have aſſerted that 
they would not avoid, precipices or fires: that 
ſhould, be in their way. The name of the 


to recalled jt; but am ſorty our author, of 
a very different caſt, extends this chapter to 
ſo conſiderable length. He ſays (page 110) 
that he will not pretend to reaſon with thaſe 
Kr _ that _ in the actions of men, 

contributes 
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founder of that ſect does not at preſent occur 
to me, and I am ſure I ſhall not ſet my mind 
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contributes to many alterations in nature.“ 
And it is equally toft labour to reaſon; at all 
wich ſcepticks, oicks, and fataliſts. 


Lev me here obſerve, that the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation is equally abſurd with ſcep- 
ticiim, and may be denominated ſcepticiſm in- 
verſe. The former affirms nothing, the lat- 
ter-a manifeſt impoſſibility which no one ever 
did or can believe. | 
nne ($3.41 46.362 
:2:Acarn,” ibid. This application of it 
always-miſſeads us.“ Our author forgets that 
it is impoſſible to be miſled if neceſſity con- 
ſtrains us to a certain inevitable track. But 
Tl have done with abfurdity, how ingeni- 
ouſly ſoever he argues on a ſyſtem that blends 
ſtrange chance with fate; a ſyſtem, which 
being granted, we believe mankind irreſiſti- 
bly conducted in the courſe of nature, ſome 
to happineſs and others to miſery, without 
any kind of merit or demerit in ourſelves, or 
others of our own ſpecies, or any beings 


whatever (for religion, which he proves not 


to be overturned by fataliſm, is built on theſe 
different conditions of futurity) each from 
à point where he is dropt by incidental neceſ- 


ſity, or rather neceſſary incident; for I know 


not a more proper appellation. - Juſtice has, 
it is evident, no ſhare in ſuch a prepoſterous 
notion. The words, then though its evi- 
dence from reaſon would remain', might be 


changed 


11 


changed to © then, though its evidence from 
reaſon would be corroborated, which enſues 
from a union of reaſoning, After all, it can- 
not be denied that there may be'a partial ne 
ceſſity by which our bodies as well as our 
ſouls ate actuated mechanically, or in other 


words act by an involuntary impulſe, a8 t 
often - ary 34 tur: oe animals, 
eſpecially of the ferine kind, are to a degree 
regular machines, ſeems to be countenanced 
by their uniform inſtinct; which is. perhaps a 
more philoſophical notion than that the Deiry- 
is immediately their mover or ſoul. The 
ſtrangeſt "imaginations may not be utterly 
void of foundation, and this line may be ge- 
nerally applicable to the various ſchemes of 
pragmatical man 
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Ils not reciprocal 'correſpondence* (page 

138) tautology? And does not—* ſo that any 
one thing whatever may; fot aught we know 
to the contrary, be a neceſſary. condition to 
any other' (ibidy verge on univerſal neceſſity 
diſcuſſed in the laſt chapter? To what I have 
ſaĩd in my remarks thereon may be added, 
that the well being, if not exiſtence, of the 


world, depends or” fixt rule; though 
n 2 ic 


( 4 1 

it may at times ſome what yield to eccemrick 
perſons, and nenne circumſtances. 

1 ee 19332 Na gans mont 
-2R.\ 294 «* Savin the natutal — Seth 
conſtizurion. and government of the world 
arm ſo connected, as to make up together but 
ans ſchetpe h and it is highly probable, that 
geſt: is formed and carried on merely in 
ency to the latter as the vegetable 
world: is for the animal. and organized bodies 
for mind, 1 4 reaſbonable r e and 

a extelFEnt 3ded: © ECL CEO [orgs 

SA 17 * ond dd 7 1067 | 
. 243. ar, it is- moſt dearly © con- 
ceĩvable that the very commiſſion of wicked- 
neſs may he beneficial to the world, and yet, 
that it would be infinitely more beneficial for 

men to refrain from it,” appears paradoxical, 
though I admit the preceding pa rt of the pa- 
ragraph ; becauſe it may be wrong to obſtruct 
free agency too much. He ſeems to adopr, 
at leaſt to glance ar the Mandevillian doctrine 
i paradoxically, For though a preponderation 
| ef gdod may proceed from a wicked act 
|| (much dees not come up t the affertion of 
Mandeville that private vices are pablick bene- 
fas, yet ſurely, as it is: worded; this ſentence 
iy A palpable comradiction, virtually as well 
| a in runs. Not is the cile; cited as'a pa- 
_ ralleliio the next page, juſt. Many a man 
wonla', I allow, have died; Bad it not been 
| e gove ora fever“ . 
| not 


19 0 
not previouſly. in à good ſtate of health, 
Their bodies muſt have been poſſeſt of ꝓuq- 
cant humours, which ſome active diſeaſe was 
neceſſary to 9 * . chronick one 
* e nes 1 57775 _ 

0075 10 Ss a! „ ite 
P. N rh "Ju. theſe atiom ariſe 
e and nece ſſarily from the jud 
ment of our own mind, unleſs per 


which we cannot violate without Heing felt 
eee, F 4 


8 * indelible diſcrimination in 
our minds between good and ill (ſee pages 4) 
and 61, and remark on 55) I have already 
inſiſted on is a ſenſible proof that it will re- 
main. The hardieſt villains find themſelves 
unable to * 6s however they may weaken 
it ; nor was there ever one truly happy. Vir- 
tue and vice will indubitably be their own re- 
ward and puniſhment more eminently in Fu. 
turity, So the trees planted here ſhall 
8 — for we * the 

re, in thoſe who 
make advances in virtue and tread the ſteps 
of vice. And to this analogy leads whether 


there be a God or not (ſes page 34) though ĩt 
. e - * 


138 J 
were eee and val ern 
N Nec e e 
22 FAMILIAR s analogy to 

— this may be drawn from a very 

iar inſtance of a rookery deſtroyed on 

Fromm of the damage done to the neigh- 
bouring corn: in which the farmets ſoon 
found their miſtake, finding it aimreards de- 
voured by vermin . 
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I eoxctivz that, the more the arguments 
of this chapter are — hee more ſpe 


tant n * 1 * 0 


a 


1 P. 149. 80 ther ve are p placed,” as one 
2 ſpeak, in the middle of a ſcheme, not a 

but a © > a9 ys _— — incom- 
3 bag n 


Cl Tun wands « middle of. a e — 
me of a doubt whether the ſyſtem of our ſun 
be the centrical one of the univerſe, or one 
of many leſs placed about a principal cen- 
trick one. Of this we always muſt doubt 
below, unleſs a divine revelation declare it. 
2 it 2 be — that ours is not 
the ſyſtem, which is probably inha- 
Bal by the the moſt glorified beings, and im- 

mediately 


1331 
mediately by God himſelf: that numero 
ſyſtems i numerous indeed, if each ſtar is a 
ſun ſurround that 
worlds roll round it's ſun, as proportionally 
ſmaller ones round their reſpective ſuns, and 
ours among the reſt; and ſatellites round their 
principals. God Almighty l how glotious 1s, 
the luminary that enlightens and actuates the 
worlds that are the immediate abode of thy 


divine majeſty, from whence; thy influence 
is en cen e! 0 


Pp. — C 7 — an intelligent 
Author and Governor of Nature, no account 
at all can be given, how this univerſe, or the 
part of it —— Mn; ——— we are con- 
cerned, came ah a1 0 „ 


Hz that writes in proof of the exiſtence of 
| God and Religion neither ought, nor need be 
afraid — to examine the arguments 
on both ſides, if human examination of un- 
fathotaleſs depths be not itſelf a burleſque. 
It may be affirmed, and muſt be admitted, 
it is equally unaccountable to human 
capacity how God ſhould be ſelf-exiſtent more 
than the univerſe. What then is to be an- 
ſwered ? It is this: That we feel there is a 
God, chat a Divinily ſtirs within; us, which is 
ſeen inſtiaQively to lift the eyes and hands of 
diſtreſs to its native heaven; however He 


_ —— Bucſurely it yerges on blaſ⸗ 
C 4 phemy 


grand one, and eſpecial 


EE: 
to' mention a doubt whether He who 
occupies, pervades, and actuates the uni- 
verſe, nay Who formed it; whether He who 
only is, whether che living: God, exiſts. We 
feel that in Him we five and 'move and have 
aur being. We know not how ourſelves came 
to be what we find ourſelves, (and even ſu- 
perior beings may not know how they came 
to be what they are) nor how any one animal 
or plant came to be what it is. The general 
conſent of mankind, that is, common ſenſe 
tells it us. And, the agreement of all theocra- 
tical revelation, (every miracle is a revelation) 
with that in the Old Teſtament, particularly 
the Jewiſh with the pretended Mabometan as 
well as Chriſtian ſuperadded, taken together, 
none but an idiot can bird 


P. 131. © And that we ate now living 
beings affords a ſtrong probability, that we 
ſhall continue ſo ; unleſs rhere be forme politive 
ground, and there is none from reuſon or 
analogy, to think it will deſtroy us.“ {Sov 

| 6.44425. ado IT. 03 - uit ©) 


bo rg. rae hays 
Ir muſt furely be granted that it is at leaſt 
as probable that we hall live in a future ſtate 
as * — entree 7 bpm rl 
entity into this (ſee page 34) Wh idera- 
tion alone is an ede te dead for an 


anxious concern in providing for it. How 
So „ 0. tottering 


14a! 
tottering over viſible torments, ſhudder: yet 
they are viſible to the wicked ; they do be. 
hold them, and anticipate damnation, Hell 
is preſent to them z they carry it about them 
And we ſer that ſome men would nor deſiſt 
from crimes were hell really . 


their faces: witneſs thoſe who in — 
ſpeedy 
ap- 


tries run the moſt probable riſques 
tremendous puniſhment. But is not the 
pearance of dead perſons eye · evidence that 
their ſouls ſurvive ? To deny theſe relations 
ae all a0 66 Wain The" TERMS WE (QUE 
ſenſes, is mere ſcepticiſm. Are the wicked 
then mad? Moſt certainly; it the utter per- 

verſion of right reaſon deſerve that name. 
By what other name can the flagitious man 
be called, who without bertering his condi- 
tion here (and it cannot be affirmed that it is 
likely he will, experience being'on the con- 
trary ſide) prefers the moſt rational probabi- 
— — of PIE 
en N | 


Bor to return to apparitions Even faps 
poſing, according to the notion of ſome, which 
may be poſſibly true, though dending much 
to ſceptioiſm as well as miraculouſneſs, ſo 
frequently repeated as to loſe its name; that 
God, for particular purpoſes, ſuch as the ter- 
ror of murderers, and detection of murders, 
ſhould preſent the images and voices of dead 
Fre- the mind, this is itſelf an ack o.] 
ledgment 


142 ] 


ledgment of his exiſtence and power, and a 
ent argument for the immortality of the 
ul. If God exiſt, as is herein allowed, it 
is extremely reaſonable to believe he created 
us, formed man of the duſt of : the ground, and 
breathed into bis noſtrils the breath of life; and 
man became a living ſoul, with which inſpired 
hiſtory acquaiats us: (ſeventh. verſe of 2d 
chapter of Geneſis, on which ſee Whiſton) 
that he lit the maſs of earth with particles of 
his own divinity, from whence it is natural to 
ſuppoſe that he ſhould be acquainted with our 
thoughts, and intimately affect our imagina- 
tions. But whether he created us from no- 
thing, or in what manner ſoever he did cre- 
ate us, it can neither rationally, nor without 
blaſphemy, be doubted that the goodneſs of a 
God, immortal himſelf, induced him to give 
us immortality: eſpecially if it be conſidered 

that an eternal God would not deem the point 
of time we call life worthy much regard, 
were it not eſſential to futurity. This will be 
readily acknowledged on reflecting that even 
wiſe men contemplate it with nearly indiffe- 
rence, or rather as a curſe. And ſurely it is 

blaſphemy to ſuppoſe a gracious Being to 
beſtow exiſtence, a general curſe inſtead of a 
bleſſing. By a general curſe I mean a curſe 
to the generality of the nai} £44) 


| | 
Arran preſling it on the attention of the 
reader that our veil of fleſh and blood — 
inge muen 


: | . 


1 ] 
much from our minds the deformity of wick - 
edneſs, and. of the hideouſneſs of the evil ſpi- 
rits which bad men ſuffer within them to per- 
ſuade them to prevail; and that, alas l when 
that ſhall be removed, and our ſpiritual eyes 
behold them as they are: when they, O woe- 
ful fight! ſhall behold fiends more hideous 
than ſcorpions and ſerpents, the cauſes of 
their paſt "crimes and companions of their 
—_— future miſerable exiſtence; and 
= — »fociety of glorious and bleſſed angels 


guage can deſcribe their wretchedneſs ! It is 
not improbable chat this view, not a phantom 
of my imagination but reality, frequently in- 
duces the repentance of criminals and ſinners 
at their death, repentance that often invades 
them and drives them trembling to ſeek aſylum 
and redemption for offences againſt their Sa- 
viour, be burden of which is intolerable, in 
his ſpurned ſufferings. St. Paul, who, God 
be thanked} was converted long before his 
death, to the infinite advantage of Chriſtia- 
nity, as well as of himſelf,” is the ſtrongeſt 
encouragement to repentance, and proof of 
the powerful efficacy of newneſs of life. 


I sax, after earneſtly preſſing theſe things 


on the attention of the reader; I will con- 
clude this remark with an attempt to form an 
analogous ſyllogiſm on the truth of a future 
ſtate; ſtrengthened with the compendious 


conſiderations 


aggravate the loſs; that then no lan- 


[4] 
conſiderations, that in the ation of ani · 
mals, a reſurrection in miniature, the like is 
experienced; and that in apparitions there is 
alſo. experience, experience of eye · witneſſes, 
that death does not put a ſinal period tu our 
exiſtence; Which Jaſt ſtrongly: confirms the 
e VAI EE that yricuality\ er gm A 


ys is (at leaſt) as Ieh that rae . 
and regenerate in 4 future flats, as that we 
ſhould: have: been born OE Pere we 
DAE 2 #40) "+ 0. 


«, P. 162. - 3 
mgerdliey; whether more or leſs certain, opens 
an unbounded proſpect to our hopes and 
fears: ſince we fee the conſtitution of na · 
ture is ſuch, as to admit of miſery as well as 
to be productive of happineſs, and experi- 
ence ourſelves to partake of both in ſome 
degree; and ſince we cannot but know of what 
Ms n SIP e f N 


1 Hud he ſaid we cannot bus know that we are 
capable of much bigher degrees of both, it would 
have been a juſter expreſſion: But to pro · 
_ 


x. TIES Bk 
of this treatiſe to the terreſtrial firſt part of 
our life. But, my God! that contains half 
the book, when this life is leſa, without 


compariſon | 


1 1 


compariſon leſs, than the firſt drop to the im< 
pending lineal rain. It is but the embryo of 
eternity. And here a thought comes acroſs 
me; whether this life may not be in ſome de- 
gree analagous to futurity, as 'a ſeed is to a 
— may be ſome what reſpective mi- 
niatures. me again preſs the confidera- 
tion of immortality on the mind of the rea- 
der: that perhaps within à twelvemonth, 
perhaps within a month, perhaps within a 
ich; prrfagh: a day, an hour, (inevitably a 
—— ) he will be launched on che bo- 
him infinitely more ſwiftly than a ſailor ſees 
fly the ſhore he is leaving for ever. It will 
wall ay Ft arrow from the bow, and We 
— r in Point of . 
— —— to the different conditions! of 
eternity, O man, conſider well! Will 
chuſe God for your friend, who will forget 
no action, nor Jeave it unrewarded ;' 
and become an angel of light; or will you 
be cheated by the devil to become one of the 
. angels of darkneſs, who will hold themſelves 
bound by no ties; who, like mortals deluded 
by * have no principle to hold them to- 
gether 5 but regarding no ties, are always 
contending one with another for power and 
ſuperiority, as well as warring againſt God ? 
Whether you will take your everlaſting abode 
wu Beings of ineffable excellence and glory, 
or 
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„and ſee this world fled from 
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: or with taunting grinning fiends, monſters of 
many 6A Fans 78 N 9 
22 3 n ine 
e agu —— the Pres "account, 
how it came to paſs, that we were placed in 
ſuch a action: ds _—_ _ ns 9%. 
n | | VOL TTOERETI wo 10 
Gn page 150, and remark.) 2263 a3 
LW emed 0 amt and 
| - Bo 165. Ir is abſard, abſurd to the de- 
ak being ridiculous, if the ſubject were 
not of ſo ſerious a kind, far men to think 
ſecure in a vicious lib fnfni cn. 
a4 £87 71 IT'S 5 fo ent 4:13 — H 
- Acai, let us conſidershis life as conſiſting 
of two diverging walks; one leading to Ely- 
fian-ſmiling ſcenes of Arcadia, and the other 
to we howling tracts of deſolation and 
N F ot bend int 
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PART II. CHAP, 1 1 


Pops 169. * THE worip co the Son 
and Holy Ghoſt, at Df 


3 
Ir is obſervable that te b of Rome 
implores the interceſſion of ſaints, as ours 
does our Saviour's; thus wrongly elevating 
| them to bann, office of him, —_— 


P. 1 n ignorance, whether uns; 
voidable, or voluntary, ſo far as we can poſ- 
ſibly ſee, will, juſt as much, and juſt as le- 
tle, excuſe in one caſe as the other: the ig- 
norance being ſuppoſed equally — © 
or equally voluntary, in both caſes,” is, T 

own, * my" ene compretiention. | 


P. 171. Tun expreſs, thou h/K ra: 
tives — i 2 gr 


Pesos would, 1 think, wave Bech lere 


bewes than expreſs; apprehending expreſs and 
figurative to be be ſometimes words: of contra- 


on roo * 

22 * 419 ny 

b. 172. Hzwce we * may clearly: ſee, 

where lies the diſtinction between what is po- 
live "ns what f is moral in religion. 


3 


Mar 


[ 8] 

- Mary not an be drawn. between 
what is motal and what is politive i6 religion, 

and common and ſtatute law ? And it reſuli- 
ing from + nor {would they be duties at all, 
were it not for ſuch command received from 
him whoſe creatures: and ſubjects we are,” at 
the end of the {ame and begivning of the 
pext page, that as actions mult be expreſsly 
mentioned to be made criminal by ſtatute, ſo 
actions, not morally. wrong, ſhould not be 
holden condemned, ante fr ſtrictly and clearty 
forbidden; beſides that ſome precepts, tuch 
as are ſome in the Old Tefhamons, may be- 
came obſolete, as well as ſome human laws: 
and to can on the compariſon, ſome of both 
may be — . or * 


Send n ee v; 


pligdly.- 


E A all 
d ges, been greatly prone to place their religion 
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in peculiar poſitive rites, by way of equiva- 
lent for obedience to moral precepts; yet, 
without making any compatiſon at all be- 
tween them, and conſequently without deter- 


mining which is to have the preference, the 
nature — the thing abundantly ſhews all no- 


| tions of that kind to be — ſubverſive of 
i true religion: as they are, moreover, con- 
| trary to the whole general tenor of ſcripture;; 
and likewiſe to the moſt expreſs particular 


declarations of it, that nothing can render-us 
* of God, without moral virtue.“ 


Tuts 


nn. 


11 
— Dr 
n — 
— rhe tht _ 
tion, that nothing can render us accepted of 
God, without moral virtue, the truth lies in 
drawing the line between morality and 


between due reftraiat and narrow ſerupulouſ- 


neſs. As propriety and decency oughi not to 
be diſcarded through an idea of natrowneſs of 


mind, ſo the celibacy 


religious morality. Reſpegting the commette of 
rhe ſexes; a principal part of morality 
immorality, the extremes of both ought to be 
equally avoided. A too ſtrict de 
comes ſuperſtition, as neglect of it is did. 
luteneſa, alike miſchievous, if not alike eri 
minal, in chemſelves. What ſhall we 


lay of the continuation. of Heatheniſm (I al. | 


tude to the Roman - veſtals) in ſhutting - 
others in monaſteries? O impolitick as we 

as impious tyranny! Nothing has obſtructed 
the progreſs of Chri more than dreſſing 
it in unlovely colours. That our Saviour 
was not a ſevere maſter may be collected 
from ſeveral parts of the Goſpel, from his 
own woch where it was ptefu umed to re- 


ave of dee, 
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Ale cenduct. Its Chatadteriſticle is 
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2 476. 7 Is Abd ferther, 38 caak ind 
are for placing the ſtreſs of their religion any 
where, rather than _—_ virtue; leſt both the 
reaſon of the thing, and the general-fpirit of 
Chriſtianity, appearing in the intimation now 
mentioned. ſhould: be ineffectual againſt this 
prevalent folly ;* a ſemicolom was put at vir- 
due, and a jon. at pr hog wen = Pong ſenſe 
vas. r e RITW 2: / 7} w 

Ic 

In © cage 0n the lat paragraph of | 

this chapter, that from the frequent difficulty 
of aſcertaining the * of paſſages of 


revelations with which he bis Faveatred: us, 
both as corroborations of reaſon, and ſpecial 
guides in particular caſes: unlike: the Deiſt, 
7 believes in a God, an only God, 
but in no revelation of any kind; preſuming 
— of nature — conſcience ——— 


181 5 110 1 70 
ot [1237 W T4) 8 * 4 


diva 1 > wisvolay — J; 
wg | c HA P. u. F avon an 

Jes * * Fon * is- ne 
at all from analogy, that the whole'courſe of 
things, or divine government, un- 
known to us, and every thing in it, is like to 
* ms n that which | is known v and _ 

1 * re 


( ﬆ ] 
fore — — preſumption againſbany t 
in the former, W 
like to any thing in the latter. m 
' (1163 $12,000 9.42 el e 390% de i 
Dozs not our author hrs a himſelf 
againſt agnalogy, unleſs he only ſomie what 
waves what may be called eommon natural 
analogy, by ſuppoſition of a new ſuperceding 
ſpirituat analogy, c correſponding with the 
Cbeidian, and other prior [© revelitionelÞ In- 
deed be ſeems ſenſible of this obje@tion-arthe 
end of the aph in the fell Page, 
making the conciſe diſtinction of thinß v. 
_ 62 * inviſible.” Yet, ſpirituality be- 


onnected with naturaliſm, and revealed 
el = 


riſing out of natural accordingly; this 


ra 8 his ſyſte — - 
ane * +23 [464 a7! to Dot 


13%; 903 1. ya Sf; 3 al gui 


. +: Mtn, whether this power”, to Jhe 
and of #he paragraph. 129 l DM O81 - 


Tran is; whether both-a afble und invi- 
Able analogy may not have been always -cat-" 
ried on, and the latter at times mote or leſs: 
manifeſted below, as it will enn __ 
Tally in another life. 103 ire > QB 
6d ot R997 24. (Ln tus da 30158, 35212 

le ſhould be wa, and l a6> 
world, in the firſt line of page 18g, as 1 think 
the meaning Gs confined 9 the earth be 


{8a 5 D 2 P. 184 


12 1 


Bug 4. Ix is evident then, that there 
05 be nd peculiar prelumption from the ana- 


logy of nature, againſt ſu uppoling a revela- 
Nov when man was placed upon the earth. 


Ao) Ty — 3 1 AN SON 18:21 9 200 82 
brings to mind the . chat Chri- 
Hawn 4s 4s ol as the creation. 


Rat 5229. fv 19399 "£ It 


„F. 385. Fon, if there be the — 
don of. millions to one, againſt the moſt com- 
mon facts a what can a ſmall preſumption. 
8 eee. eee it io 


C3 


. 12 las . 
1.5 nx apprebend the jultnen of - 
(ning, urely. there is a more than a rather 
— prfuwprin againſt (that is unlike- 
its happening) a. miracle, than a. 


— common courſe of nature. 
P. 186. © Magnetiſm and electricity. * 


„ Macns riss eſpecially is ſo very extra- 
ordigary as perhaps to belong to ſpirituality 
rather than na or is perhaps the im- 
mediate link that; unites them. What helps 
mankind to traverſe this world. ſeems to in- 
dicate another, and may be termed the Cape 
—— Hope, whilſt electricity is etherial 
r 
E 


* * 
© 3 _ : 
S242 „4 20 P. 16. 
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P. 100% Tuben it is st worth while 
— an ona the reader with Into the 

nature of evidence, in order to de- 
— queſtion, which,/ without ſueft en- 
qujries, we we ſee is of no im ce.“ 


rt e aum aa 


 ArTzR — that this quotation is ſo 
worded that it might de taken in a conti 
+ meaning, I will conchide —— wit 
obſerving, that it is in 
—— as well as complicated, barer. 


ien 


: * 
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CONS 0 HAP. IH. dukte 1 TI 
11090 Din 10 las ad 2190s 41v82 ONW 
— the oObjections agulnſt the e. 
dence 55 Christianity, many are Alleged 
againſt the ſcheme of it; 3 
manner in which it is put and left wich the 
world; as well een ſeveral 


r l vgs Fa 79 903 r 
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Our author's arift in this chapter ls tp 
fhew che raſhiiefs of © thoſe who reject the 
Chriſtian religion-from an \prefonip- 
tion it's probability prim# facie ; who 
—— — withbur liſ- 
tening to its evidence ; who" refuſe to el: up 
— — 2 

W ant en ror, 

N cAibelieve it. — — 
oh i D 3 "1149 - 'preſuitiption 


[4 J) 
er is dangerous 


Mw 159657 ad n ro 


+25 07 bw a ste do viva: Ae ick 
. 158. „Tus purpoſes of tyranny.* 4 * 
"$02zNOGM! on 19 e n 5w 251111; 
Ssz remark on Page 175. 

24-83 not mirgrnroenthiams u 22 

aw: fr here are perſons, . it a 

Seed e againſt, the authority of 

— is nat compoſed by rules of 
upon by critics, for polite. and cor- 


re& writing,” 


Ir is ſufficient to. call the atrention of thoſe 
who cavil about the abſence of nice correct- 
nels at; ſcripture toi che Eaſtern manner of 
ang. It's ſublimiiy alone indicates it's 
Wibenticity,. & % 10 Smeg ach nic ga 
on" carw 3tst — 20q-# 11 $5idw di mant 
Lig MI „ e ignorant, whe- 
ther the evidence of it guild be certain, or 
highly probable, or doubtful.” 
zi 19%8dÞ 2 5 Rub oc Ab 
1 


| Jain ould preclude Hach. A e 
on z wel ann vidieeeorg 21 Roinge o 
5 Er; JNAgN1 der; peths,- and 


tif * 

At denen ede gains? 
bach tt 25 — 235-3801 4 ennie 
within the tenour of is chapter to 
the improbability, primd facies that 


lux neyer moves from his place ny * - 6s 
4 


Ar geg vnd a wohn 7 26 bag : gigi 
P. 197, — 80 A 
winds that! as it was not —— 7 
lick age, for perſons, upon their converſion to 
Chriſtianity, — endued with miraculous 
gifts; ſo ſome of thoſe perſons exerciſed 
cheſe gifts in à ſtrangely irregular and diſor- 
derly manner: and this is made C 
againſt their being really miraculous. 


 EnTavs4sTIcs madneſs, being really the 
extreme of inſpiration, is on the contrary the 
ſtrongeſt proof of a miraculous gift. I am 
aware that enthuſiaſm is y. underſtood 
in a wild and bad ſenſe; but there is alſo true 
as well as falſe enthuſiaſm. The true is not a 
pretended, but ſuperior and higheſt degree of 
* — „. ee ee 

69 Daus nd 117 


os / un 100 much for man, but li it ce beet | 


- SwourD' 1 be called a Nethodiſt, I care 
not, little: names; eſpecially as 1 
hope a zeal does not diſqu a 
for the — of England: and will, 

» "venture to m_— that Jukewarmneſs 


16 1 


n 
Monit? Yet of re- 
ligion ; and it is moreover a pity they take 
delight in childiſhneſs, —— in White - 
field's hymns t ſuch + as -calling: the Holy 
Ghoſt, Dove, à more proper appeliation-for 
Co in the canner he wes ales it R. 

io Set co! 

— where — 22 

— i 3 are 
lutely neceſſary Pb 


Tuns 53 1 He means 
that medicines! are ſornetimes proper in one 
reſpett, and — — ä 
ſumptions, cotaplicated caſes, vile or; lu 


ad An ded bes bire 3; 1! 


un. Ae high contempt. und ablo- 
lute rejection of the moſt uſeſul we have.“ 
Nona 1 


PazJupice i is a direful bane, and only — 
donable in being uſually: cba tools...” 


. bad. b Alb ſatiaſy theniſclves. with 
the excuſe, that if they would, een e. 
tain, whotheric would be fuccebFul.'. | 
"16; MF 3166 1 a0: & 345504354 4 10 T noi 
Tan exaltly referobles the. neglef: of re- 
it's benefits ſup both 
for want of duly: ſtrongiy impreſſing the 
things on our minds. Would any but fools 
NE N 8 tn 


biin =”. ſhun 


E 
ſnun an vil, with a ſtrong probability, at che 
ape time, t obtaining. : good? Beds, i 


. —— nil gift? 
r eit 

P. 202, 203. 6 — and rough 

to judge, not only of the meaning, but 

of the morality and evidence af revelation”: 


.To:which 1 beg leave to add, ef every 
thing reſprdim religion, provided it be not 
contumacy. For ſuperſtition 
— — coves 4m" 4000 
aii 4 0- ett tt dus 
p. 203. « InveeD there are ſome 
precepts in ſcripture, given to particular per- 
ſons, requiring actions, which would be im- 
moral and vicious, were it not for ſuch pre- 
— he pen. 1 5 2 
uch paſſages may not be 
from : every thin 
 world.- Suppoſing wick 


men made no in- 


eo megane every part of it, except our Sa- 


viour's own which too might not 
be exactly in his own words, were liable to 
error j written, as they were, by mere men. 
It is ſufficient that the body of ſcriptute is 
excellent abundantly evincing it's 
rce (ſee the end of page 19 


is mixed in this 


and 182 ;-aid Critical Review of Rardothn's | 


— 8 — for October, 1782. It 
being 


„ 

being conſidered that men wrote the ſcripture, 
I — will not be deemed impidus to apply 
this line to it alſo- as well as other o mpO H- 


tions, with — — a 


Teh) 30 3 T Dif 1183 W624 5 x gos We 
Whoever thinks a See ee, 
Thinks tubat nt er was, ur cr ſhall l. 


He Who conſiders the relatibn of Samſön's 
tying firebrands to the tails of the foxes may 
be for deeming ſome purts fabu- 
lous. It does not. appear that he was endued 
with Camillan ſwiftneſs, nor that they were 
—— _—_— zur £08 A 
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g 41 þ bo. 


P. 206. I nav altered ak leſs that 


it it rredible they are ſo, to much defs con 
vinet abat they are ſo- . 
Zl Hi Doritri er nt bo 19999 Nolan ton 
P. 210. Though all reaſonable. : men 
know certainly, tha — in-realiry 
be any ſuch thing as chance.. 
01 9701 13 uwe FO an C4 viBexs t 
Hz xx is an affection — ſtrongly in- 
i deed: of fataliſm. If it was neither by 
chance, nor neceſſity, nor (inviſible) ma- 
chinery inferring materialiſm equivalent to a 
Fubſtantial plenum, by which coins taſt up 
fell ſome one way, ſome another, I 9 to 

now 
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1 59 J 
know what it was? But ĩt is vain to anſwer, 
if words have no me At cannot be 
ſuppoſed that Providence directs each and 
every other trifle; imimecdtiately* ſuperintends 
every guning · table and, if ſo, it would-be 
2 conſtant ordination amounting to ſuch a 
— -materiahimy: plenum, or whats 
ever tion be given it, annihilating 
free - agency. The aſſertion I have always 
heard with diſguſt. If chance, incident, ac- 
cident, hazard, with a ſcore other words in 
all languages of ſimilar meaning (I mean what 
is called me 
be. glad to — ſleds the place of 
faggots for a few gunpowder-treaſons:: «A; 
denial of an idea received by all the world is 


no other than a denial of common ſenſe. | 


And does not + certainly? in this -very-quoras quotas 

tion become nonſetiſe-prim4 Facie ? If uncer- 
tainty, which approaches to a ſynonim with 
chance, be therefore without import, cer- 
_ tainly. is becauſe uſed as a contraſt 
of nothing. y way of illuſtration ; z I can- 
not imagine thar: out a cam it is 
pre · ordained that ſuch perſons ſhall be killed 
at fuch{inftints, and others waundetdt in Ter- 
tain manners, by particular perſons, &c. At. 
But Li events to ariſe ſecondatily, 
whilſt God intends by general daus', and. 
thus indsed, holding all in his hand, doubt; 
leſs often induces particular things: in the 


pe = AM „„ h 


aning) have none at all, I ſhould 
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on extraordinary ocraſions; as ſome 
amount, mote or lea, to miracles. — 
bas 10> Pon nen untl: ate 
D wr int lows are unknown in- 
deetl to us but no more unknown than the 
laws from hence it is, that ſome die as ſoon 
a they are horn, and others live to extreme 
old age that one man is hors 2 ano- 
ther 1 in 5 | K wit 
| Int 1 rand une Len 
— As — —— to fataliſm. 
regard to the laſt part of this quota · 
tion, there have not been wanting — — 


who have aſſetted, that the capacities of al 
ge alike otro bviogn: -h og 
= or Dl, 754 tie . . 4. , 


P. 212. Yeo thers-might be ded 
reaſons, chat miraculvus interpoſicions 
be by general laws.” NOH IMBISYC HH 21) 


U te rr rie I! | 4 29. 881 1 ht «Ve V "ITS 
Tuar is by general invite laws, as - 
. (See page 8.) ID 
4 | We xt niere 10 
N. 213. | Quoted objection Dig ur; 
tottt T 20 17a 2 Denso 523 


3 — wat oor de. 
hitherto mentioned the devil; who; without 
doubt, makes i it his buſineſs 0 diſturb the 
ture, religion, or I — Merge 
his power, 2 


| which is à ſtrong preſumption of the analogy 


— eroaicat 


0 between 
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| have never been -able, amidiſt all 
their — ur to efface, nor even greatly 
deface, the image of virtue. Nor have they 
been able .cochios the Deauty, or diſorder the 


of aſtronomy, — 
want of the true idea. Had Butler given into 

this notion, many difficulties in analogy would 
have been at once diſſolved. Divines tell us 
of God's permitting wicked ſpirits to rebell 
inſt him, and induce all the diſorders of 
the world ; which to me appears nonſenſe, 
and irreconcileable with any free-agency in 
fuperior beings, If human kind poſſeſs it, 
angels muſt be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs it 2 for- 
tiari. — permiſſion are not free 


i + Fans Dock chink, 1 rehar- 
to Chtiſtianity, which has been more ob- 
againſt; than the — 120 , 


— fi Parts. 


— i 6 . Tf 
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Cr, in the language bf ſaripture, both 
God and. man, from his ſuperior and / emi- 
nent endownient with the Divine Spirit) is in 
the very terms pointed out for an Inter- Me- 
diator; the Iink i joining earth to heaven, As 
to his ſu Sand »&ven to 
death, being to God, mereſy as an 
I cannot — it. Could a fas 
erifice ſavouring ſtrongly of that 
Paganiſm he came to aboliſh; be plealing'ro 
_ God? It could — — 
the perſecution both of Chriſt himſelf and 
his ſaints, in conjunction with miracles, tended 
eventually to his celebration, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of his religion. Thus the capital 
miracle, his — followed his cruci- 
fixion; a miracle proceeding from the extre= 
mity of perſecution. Nor do I ſee how me- 
cation and ſacrifice are connected. Fer it 
muſt be acknowledged that Pagan: ſacrifice 
ſerms to have taken it's riſe from the Moſa- 
ick injoined in the Old Teſtament, and that 
even the term Prigft originated from the ſu- 
perintendence on — whilſt it is ſtill as 
certain, that ſeveral texts of ſcripture, pre- 
vious to, as well as contemporary with, or 
ſucceeding the time of our Saviour, repro- 
bate it. It would be a very bold, it not raſh 
idea, to attem t to reconeile- theſe diſficulties 
and contradictions by ſuggeſting, that th 
word, ſacrifice, in bed Teſtament was never 
ended to de taken literally, but neg. 
Ii tively ; 


<a A ai i wo ee na a ae. - 7 


. 


human capacity. I ſay 


2 L.. 1 


tivelyz7 though: it is manifeſt that in „ the 
ſacriſice of a contrite heart', &c. rs is 
metaphorical: Sacrifices might be 
at particular eccentrick, . poſſibly co 
ing times, in a 3 incomprehenſible to 
we dare not poſitively 
nce that not to be the caſe; 

it is not eaſy to imagine the good effects of 
innocent victims in general, and it is perhaps 
too free an opinion that they are more calcu- 
lated to pleaſe the devil than God ; much 
more z/unleſs-from a beneficial tendency, as I 
before obſerved z which is ſomewhat analo- 
to nature, as by contraſt it is that the 
of the earth are produced. It is, hows 


fue 


ever, the leaſt enlightened part of the world 


which perſiſts in the practice at this day. It 


is, moreover, certainly of à dangerous na- 


ture, as, the more dear an object is to a per- 
ſon, the more meritorious an offering he may 
deem it. Thus the old and young of the human 
ſpecies have been immolated, as well as ani- 
mals; mankind by mankind. The ſtory of 
Abraham and — cannot but here occur. 
It is obvious that the notion has been, and 
is now, productive of the worſt abominations 
in many parts of the world. Yet let me re- 
peat, that there might be ſomething in the 


nature of things beyond our narrow compre- 
benſions, 


— the, it neceſſary that tranſcen- 


dent excellence ſhould ſuffer for the ſins of 
others (for J have admitted a partial neceſſity, 
| | — 


14 ] 


of fate.) A ſay! 4 neceſſary ſacrifice, not 
requiſition ; the laſt more agree- 
with the attributes of the = 


9— re en Bed. 1 0 101 
6 ron: fit: 
„ Dor thy, bee. (o ne end of 
ri) 8 en zh ↄονẽꝗ!⅜ãZ¶me 
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wage 10 anner. r 


go al 33 

: P. 419 6 W are 3 
e, that the world's might have been 16 
con as that chere would not have been 
way fucking as miſery rent“ 


„ Wusbe in 1 think; ane 
to have been the caſe the Fall 


Ae ſuppoſe it had been ſo 
— that after [CE SIONS WELD GIWEy 


as were foreſeen. to — 
miſery to the doer, it ould have been no 
more in human to have 5 


chan it is in ally no one can ſay, 
ſuch a more ſevere conſtitution of things 
T i; _ 


PAT ite vp; fo Bog * #3? 
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oning criminal ſhould 


' Syed > 361) LE 0 a 
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be; lodged in 3 date, as in She enn of 
Britain. A5 
ieh en ate . png 93 2 
po _ _—_ a ene * 
arge ground to hope, e 
vern ment was not fo ſeverely tric, bur 2 
there Was room for pardon, or for 2 _ 
thoſe penal conſequences pg wor 
man T. 27 os 07 
Ins vill but jut Ages Mich tie a o. 
. n in fu ol ſuab e 


ES 20 © 0 
b. A 
— noms of 


e 

the wand hung in a fate f ruin, 
grouod of the Chriſtian. diſ- 
which, if not 9 


ſeems; che 7 
a yet is no way contrary to it.” 


penſation, and 
as i 4; 
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ipferred, that Goats ges 
netal + inviſible | . Includes. N 
IS EN (ſer page 22000 95 75 
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t. He (meaning Chriſt) — 


le poverymemtorer i, n a 


Bere 10 gained : emer 

Tur spirit is, I deem; more ly 

God's. [!Intleed our Saviour promiſed to fend 

the Holy Ghoſt, but I apprehend his true 

| meanin ia have been, chat he would provure 

* e 75 ED 
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tion of God, in which light moſt of the 
texts of ſcripture become Tufficiently intel- 
ligible, but otherwiſe are not in any degree. 

o, for inſtance, could God; whom no one 
das ſeen at any time,” be ſeen in the likeneſs of 
man ; and how could God be ſaid to ſend 
his ſon, that is himſelf, or part of himſelf, 
however it be termed, according to Athana- 
ſius's 2 of the Trinity ? (See pages 202, 
bag a9 remark.) Chriſt's true character, 
to the power with which he is in- 
ſeems to be that of a temporary vice- 
N emphatically remporary, till * time ſhall 

loſt in eternity. This alſo agrees with the 
tenour of ſcripture: (See 8 our au- 


— pages _ 209.) 


P. 232. © How, IP 5 in what Patel 
way, it had this efficacy, there are not want- 
ing perſons who have endeavoured to explain: 
but I do not find that the ſcripture has ex- 
Plained 1 it,” 3 

sts CI he 
remark on the beginning of this-chapter Ow 


is firange that 31 T 
r bs en; 
253 een neee [3h toda viel 5 
Son be continued: the burthen of one plolmcfngings 
3. a church whoſe doctrine of a final | 
E ontradifts, and is, withal, the, K 

* | 
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the fruits of the earth ſpring from cantrarie- 
ties of weather”) but ſlightly accounts for the 
perſecution and proſecution of a tranſcen- 
rr nde n to death. 

P. 2 33. 1s Orurss, probably Taboo” 
nou not explain it, have been for taking it 
away, and confining his office, as Redeemer 
of the world, to Ris inſtruction, example, 
and government of the church. * 


= 1 San tis hid remark at the © beginning of 
this chaper 53 


P. 234. 0 3 is one e objection made 
againſt the ſatis faction of Chriſt, which looks 
to be of this poſitive kind; that the doctrine 
of his being appointed to ſuffer for the ſins of 
the world repreſents God as being indifferent 
— he puniſhed the anneen or the 
guilty | 


| Invzep this objection might be carried fars 
rhes, to the affirmation that © God choſe to pu- 
niſh the innocent and righteous, did not the 
voluntary ſuffering of our Saviour obviate it. 
But the truth — beret ght (that our Sa- 
viour himſelf was of — opinion muſt be 
preſumed) have peculiar efficacy, more than 
would have reſulted trom any other event, as 
on this followed the eminent miracle of hig 
1 That the Romans had been im- 

E 2 * 


various puniſhment he is inveſted with vi 


: ( 66 
\ wich an idea of voluntary repreſenta- 
tive eme er From the my « 
Curtius. * "Wi 


I fave already W (ſee ONES on 
Page x50) that, in my opinion, he who writes 

defence of religion. ought not to ſnun any 
| which may be brought againſt it. 
which candour is practifed'by our author. 1 
now add, that he ' ought neither to ſhun the 
mention of any ſuch circumſtances. It may 
be ſuid, that both Curtius and Regulus exer- 
ciſed admirable virtue, equal to that of any 
meritoriouſneſs of our Saviour. But what 
if Chriſt did not excell particular acts which 
<<onld not be excelled? Yet he did excell theſe, 
For he laid "Gove his life for his enemies. 


Dos not che Former peter page 235 claſh 
with the laſt of 4x, on 'which-1 have re- 
marked ? 


— On elſe, they forget that vica- 
t is a providential appoint- 
weer 5 War en 


— ſhape the dif SORT rd 
W we night th into a Giſpenatio Land 
Juſtice, by Hying, That in reward for his vi- 


dominion. 208, '209.) But I 


Pages 
K it W * an 2 


[ 69 ] 
and unworthy doctrine, and that thoſe quota- 
tions are to be figuratively underſtood; how- 
ever, I think they cannot ſtrictly; and our 
author obſcrves,/:that they are but imper- 
fectly comprehended.” The rule, authority 
and power the Son is to, put down, may 
mean Satan's rule and the powers of darkneſs, 
and his * reign may mean the aiſlennium. 


P. 237, 1390. Lr reaſon be kept ; 
and if a any part of the ſcripture· account of 
the rede of che world by Chriſt can 
be ſhewn' to be really contrary to it, Jet the 
ſcriprure, | in che name of God, de given up,” 


Tuis 10 2 bold and | k 
bordering on raſhneſs, eſpecially if it be con- 
fidered that Chriſt's ſuffering 75 the. world 
does ſeem contrary to reaſon. We muſt look 


deeper than human natiens Be m 
o accouge for it. 


P. a. Tut - conftirution. of the world 
and God's natural government over it, is 
—_— me as hy Obrien dee, 


338 & 4 41 at þ 4 


2 8. remark os n the inuatution pug 6), 
dete 109193 „ 
Oo; RY OUTSDT3 Si * nan e 


* CHAP. 


KE * 1 


” 


CHAP. vi. 0 PL of 


r. 243. N Exarxtrray. of natural religion.” 


Miro an epmſaſencs! inform, for the. 
molt part, what true religion is, which the 
Chriſtian revelation certifics and improves. m 


P. 244. Non is there any thing ſhotk- 
ing in all this, or which would ſeem to bear 
hard upon the moral adminiſtration in nature. 
if we would really keep in mind, * e 
one ſhall be dealt equitably with.. 


Irarsun there are no Chriſtians in 5 
enlightened age, who think ſalvation confined 
to one religion, ure leſs to'oue r 


P. 243. Ir is not e 10 6 
poſe, that the ſame wiſe and principle, 
whatever it was, Which diſpoſed the Author 
of Nature to make different kinds and orders 
of creatures, diſpoſed him alſo to place erea- 
tures of like kinds in different ſituations: 
and that the ſame principle which diſpoſed 
him to make creatures of different moral ca- 
pacities, diſpoſed him alſo to place creatures 
of like moral capacities in different religious 
ſituations, and even the ſame creatures, in 
different periods of _ ka 1 


Tunis 


(0-4 


Tunis quotation preſents. to the mind the 
endleſs variety of the ſhades of nature, whence 
an analogy” =—_ be drawn: OD. 
$5 112997 Ir? (2 821 

P. 246« * Oon — dmr y poſſibly 
be the conſequence of ſomewhat vaſt. which 
we are wholly ignorant of; as it has a refe- 
rence to ſomewhat to come, of which we 
know ſhoes. _ more 1 


Were ve to deviate on the vague wings — 
Fancy, we might adopt an idea that the con- 
tradictions, the mixture of good and bad 
ualities in human kind, partaking of every 
and in whom all extremes meet, 


; colt e e 
The glory, jeſt, and riddle of the world, 


£97907 eee 
9 by.the alavil 2 
long at ne —＋ | 
his intereſt in man 2 
competition. But, as I 8 
obſerved, the indelible ſtamp of God is evi- 
2 end wickedneſs 
K .. 9 ark * IT | 


248, * Tanz übe eden . 
nuit y une, * . of ane 


E4 | There 
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r. 243. . Eex2xr1AL or natural religion.” 


b a bm inform for the. 
moſt part, what true religion is, aokicty; the 
Chriſtian revelation certifies and improves. 


P. 244. Non is there any thing ſhotk- 
ing in all this, or which would ſeem to bear 
hard upon the moral adminiſtration in nature. 
if we would really keep in mind, denn, 


one ſhall be dealt equitably with 1149 


Irarsonut there are no Chriſtians in this 
enlightened age, who think ſalvation confined 
to one religion, auch leſs to one church. 


P. 245. It is not e eee to fps 
poſe, that the ſame wiſe and good principle, 
whatever it was, which diſpoſed the Author 
of Nature to make different Kinds and orders 
of creatures, diſpoſed him alſo to place-crea- 
tures of like kinds in different ſituations : 
and that the ſame principle which diſpoſed. 
him to make creatures of different moral ca- 
pacities, diſpoſed him alſo to place'creatures 
of like moral capacities in different religious 
ſituations, and even the ſame creatures, in 
different periods of _ 0 1 


TnIs 


N l 


T xs quotation preſents to the mind the 
endleſs variety of the ſhades of nature, whence 
2 analogy * be drawn. nereto. ; 


b. 246. Oon — — poſſibly 
be the conſequence of ſomewhat paſt, which 
we are wholly. ignorant of; as it has a refe- 
rence to ſomewhat to come, of which we 
know ee _ more than 1 is . to 


® + 


Wen we to deviate on the vague wings — 
Fancy, we might adopt an idea that the con- 
tradictions, the mixture of good and bad 
* ties in human kind, partaking of every 
and in whom all extremes meet, 


| Sole judge of ruth in endigfs error hurt d, 
| n. W 


may | from an alloy in our conſtitu- 
tion, implanted by the devil who had been 


long at war with God, who might preſume | 


his intereſt in man ſtrong enough to be ſet in 
competition. But, as I have more than once 
obſerved,” the indelible ſtamp of God is evi- 
dent amidſt all the confuſion and . 
of n. a a 


7 Tuvs, that religion is not 
e ue, * a * of deduction 


E. There 


Ts. 


ee is 4 Divinity that fit within LY 
CY 3457 7 189 
P. 248. ls ſuppoſe | — — * 


really in Joubt, whether ſuch a perſon had 
not done him th ꝑgreateſt favour; or. whe- 
ther his whole temporal intereſt did not de- 
owe n that perfon 2 no one, WhO had any 
tenſe of gratitude and prudence, eould poſ- 
fibly confider. himfelf in the ſame ſituation 


with regard to ſuch perſon, as if he had no 
ſuch en. 


Tat is an 8 amis ms 


ly juſt; and ought to — wet: 4; 
gab dear to infidels/ 0 1 


1445 4 01 Py 81 . 


P. 249. Arche are des —— 
keep at + great Gituove rom fd dfb 
profanenefs“ nenn * {Iv % y a 


Tuts points to uppardoba b ſeoffs at reli · 


. life,” 


19 201997 +4 ' 


Tas 123 unmad libertine will dure chi te 
e 


* 
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P. 249, 2.50. 5 « Nay confi: (tou 
dered) the infinite importance of religion, re- 
vealed as welf as” A, 1 think it way be 

Raid 1h general, that * will weigh the 
matter oroughly, 72 ſee, there is not 25 


73 4 
i mucty difference, as is e imagined. 

between what ought ini reaſom to be the rule 
af lite, to thoſe perſons who are fully con- 
vinced of it's truth and to thoſe who have 


only a ſerious r A that it 
1 be true. 


1 — — to * this * 
on one ſide of the queſtion only, the care of 


tance doubles if che 9 OW 
| on the other. N 


— * they the Nighteſt proke» 
_ bility of ſtumbling over a precipice into de- 
ſtruction, how careful would any but an idiot 
be to avoid it! Again, how juſtly careful is 
each prudent perſon of what is emphatically 
called the main chance, meaning an ceconomical 
attention to worldly concerns | But how 
much more emphatically is 1 wat 
fare — ry —— 6 1 


* 1 


P. 255. Nom hen dhe inner pike ng 


have a diſtinct full conviction of the truth of 
religion, without any potlible doubts or dif- 
ficultics, the practice of it is to them una- 
voidable, unleſa they would do a conſtant 
violence to their own minds; and religion is 
ſcarce any mare a diſcipline to them, than it 
is to Creatures in a ſtate of perfection? - 


+ DirrievLrTiIES 


future puniſhment ; for the impor- 


* 
— — — — —— E 


— — W 


— — — — 
— — 


- 7 


SES — 


bx] 
 DreyrevLTIes of ſome kind are in the term 
clearly neceſſary to probation z and the greater 
and more complicated they are, the mc wh is 
CIP that —— —_ 7 
oi. | 
P. 258. © ans they feel theinflvertabe 
of a moral nature, and accountable crea- 
— ac ee on ee nw 


Tun muſt be allowed, as far as common 
ſenſe goes. They taking the exiſtence of a 
God, and truth of religion for granted; 1 
have ſometimes thought that 
mons are the only kind proper 
that thoſe of a nature any way / 
and which enter into proofs of fundamentals, 
are more hurtful than ſerviceable, in 
doubts they would never have thought ot, 
and which are not to canvaſs. 
For I cannot agree to the beginning of this 
paragraph, eſpecially as I thi words, 
* thoſe, I mean; of this rank, who never 
think at all of aſking after proof, or attend- 

ing 1 phy npeacr, Fmgboog G1 


1 562. 2 Several of the obſervations 
here made, may well ſeem ſtrange, e 


unintelligible, ro many goon: men.” 


Tuns is ſomewhat of the complexion of 
my laſt remark. of: 


TIYT'E 405 5 14 1 


LN 


1. witt cloſe this chapter with obſerving, 

that this treatiſe ſnould be frequently read 

and weighed, that a; proof of religion may 

go hand in hand with each occurrence of life, 

Rnd let me repeat, that-the author may per- 

| haps ſeem to ſome too candid to undelevers, 
in Nr een . 1 | 


b. n nA. VII. 

3C ind en ee 11:* Acne '7 38 5165 

P. 264. Tux Old Teſtament affords 
the ſame; hiſtorical evidence of the miracles of 
Moſes and of the prophets, as of the com- 
mon civil hiſtory of Moſes and of the kings 
of Iſrael ; or, as of the affairs of the Jewiſh 
nation. And the goſpels and the Acts afford 
us the ſame hiltoscal evidence of the mira- 


cles of Chriſt and the apoſtles, as of come 


aun av yanagereagh tow bl: 


Tun is an admirable correſpondent obſer- 
vation, [affording alone a proof of both the 
Moſaick religion, which was natural reli- 

ion, that is the worſhip of God in contra - 
CidioAing from that of idols, heightened- by 
revelation. in the ſtupendous theocracy; of the 
times, and the miracles here | ſpoken of, aud 
| revealed religion, that is the Chriſtian, eſpe - 
cially ſo termed. For in the word — 2 
re may be conſidered as importing happening 


again ; ; and, by. the way, it appears an hecero- 
KAI & 4 gencovine's 


- 
— * e * areas, Ma. 2, a 8 
- = - — - - = — — 
— — 3 
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and i in our language 
that it does not in all. — and reve- 
lation ch to ſynonimouſneſt, and may 
be even inverted ; the Goſpel not being the 
only light communicated to the world, but a 
freſh and more diſtinct one in a new 
Theocracy, that is the miraculous 
tion of God without the intervention of ſe- 
cond cauſes, may be termed revelation z and 
revelation, ſuch as the {glorious angelick vi- 
ſion at our Saviour's birth, and the deſcent -4 

the Holy Ghoſt on the Apoftles, may be 

termed theocracy. For that God ever 
perſonally cannot be underſtood, the 


we are exprels]y told, that #0. one bas ſeen 
God at any time. (See remark on page 150.) 
Having mentioned idolatry, I cannot av 
obſerving, that there is nothing ſo ſurpriziag 
and —— as that 'rFationa} beings 
ſhould worſhip monſtrous and hideous ima- 
ges. If it be not wortfhipping the devil 
through fear, it muſt be ſer down to rhe ac - 
count of extreme ſuperſtition of men be- 
witched by prieſteraft. It cannot be urged 
that ſuch audacious are intended ta 
fopply materiality to the Deity, whereby re- 
ligion/ is better ſuited to beings — 
foul _ body, like mankind, 


— ſinall di — | 
the infidelity of that wayward race the Jews. 


Did they 9 return of the r » 


_ Fwy 
dleſs the whole world, inſtead of d 


that Ohriſt was the Meſſiah, and made his 
firſt appearance as foretold, that part of the 


ies, namely, concerning his ſuffer- 
ings, was then fulfilled, and that the re- 
mainder, Peace on earth, will be com- 


at his return, we ſhould agree, Even 
at his firſt coming. th be did eat. 
peace, he preached it. Or, not to let a 


continue a difference, I do not perceive the 
important ill conſequence of their diſſent in 
regard to the appellation Meſſiah, provided 
they to adore the name of 
Chriſt, the like to whom will never be foen.on 
earth till his return: but let the name Meſ- 
ah be reſerved till then, if they pleaſe. On 
the ſu ion of his return previouſly to 
the final reſurrection the ſcriptures become 
reconcileable, (for * Coming on ibe - clouds of 
heaven” | may be figuratively deſcriptive of #be 
day, that n, time i .) When our 
Saviour-declares bis kingdom not of this world, 
he may be ſtriftly underſtood to ſpeak of his 
firſt coming; and our author's quotations 
(pages: 4108. r09,): may be ſtrictiy underſtood 
of his ſecond. The inſpired writers abound 
in ſudden tranſitions, comprizing into a 
Point the chings of various and diſtant. times; 

or eyrn burſt che bounds of this viltblediernal 
{Þbere, ' ſpeaking at once of our Saviour's firſt 


.yond, 


and phcond coming, and blending paſt, pre- 
= _ Wr ſcenes celeſtial yet bo- 


178 J 
perhaps in the ſame verſe, in the ſame 


breath, as the. Spirit gave them utterance. 
They had propitious moments, lucky flights 
of enthuſiaſm, of predictions, which themſelves 
would not have been able to explain. What 
is beyond humanity muſt be by fits. It may 
catch ſparks of divinity as they mount, but 
they muſt ſoon go out. (See chap. 3, part 2, 
particularly page 192.) We are wont to for- 
get, that men, imperfect like ourſelves, were 
the vehicles of revelation. That they were 
always nearly the ſame, ſince the flood how- 
ever, the fimilar ſtyles of the Old and New 
Teſtament make appear. ' | 1 © 1 
Tux Jews muſt grant, that the Old Teſ- 
tament, their only ſcripture, does not fully 
explain the efficacy of our Saviour's coming 
towards everlaſting life, that therefore more 
information ſeemed wanting, which the New 
has given ſatisfactorily; and among other, 
that of his return to bring it. On this ſcheme 
of a ſecond coming, and conſequently on our 
Teſtament, Mahomet grounded his religion, 
which demonſtrates that he, and his believers 
after him, thought the idea not inconſiſtent 
(to ſay the leaſt) with the Old Teſtament. 
But the Jews, wiſer than all, wander, not 
ow on the face of 'the earth, * 
ſeſſing a foot; yet every day prepoſterouſiy 
a the whole in — to the pro- 
_ greſſive analogy of nature. They do not 
OF, conſider, 


| 1 9 1 
conſider, that God may occaſionally alter the 
plan of things. It is the opinion of many, 
hough an abſurd one, that the revolution of 
the earth received a great alteration for the 
better at the fall; and it is certain, that he 
afterwards found it ex 
the race of mankind. ' Nevertheleſs, it muſt 
de acknowledged, that the continued vaga- 
bond condition and uniformity” of viſage of 
this people is very amazing, and a ſtanding 
miracle, (ſee SpeCtator, No. 495) and that va- 
ious paſſages of ſcripture appear to promiſe 
the reſumption of their kingdom, unleſs they 


are-conſtrued to allude to their return from 


Babylonian ſlavery. 


P. 267. © From the very nature of hu · 
man affairs and human teſtimony. 


a 3 human teſtimony* ſhall be diſ- 
carded, there will be an end of governments 
ma adminiſtration of juſtice. | 


P. 296. Ir does in no ſort appear, that 
Mahoreraniſm was firſt received in the world 
upon the foot of ſuppoſed miracles, i. e. pub- 
lic ones e for, as revelation is itſelf miracu- 
lous, all pretence to it muſt neceſſarily 1 0 
ſome pretence of miracles,” 


'MAHOMETANISM being 8 let me 
N. a word of the 0 of Mahomerans to 


| Chriſtians, 


tent to deſtroy nearly 


br; ] 


do not ſpeak againſt out Saviour himſclf, 
though they vive-Chviſtian+zche appellation of 
The caſe is this: they acknowledge 
Chriſt to have been a prophet; but inferior to 
- Mahomet, who was emphatically the true 
one. "Then becauſe — — true 
one, and even pronounge theirs an — 
poſtor, they name us dogs. They, 
aſperated at aur calling .* 
— whilſt they at moſt denominate 
Chriſt comparatively ſo, in return for our en- 
tire rejection of their prophet, beſtow on us 
that term of reproach. We diſgrace their 
worſhip more than they do ours: and, on the 
other hand, they are more opprobrious to us. 


thanoewnhers: „And, alas lit is t true 
our n. As to the con- 


that we du! 
duct of Chriſtians, how melancholy is the 
conſideration, '\that hilſt they pretend to 
adore. their Lord, the 4 he them glory 
in ſpurning the memory of his humility 3 in 
their manners much more reſembling Maho - 
metans, who act up: to their ligion infinſtely 
better! Perhaps 2 pride ef d the dignified 
Chriſtian clergy, which I particularly: allude 
to, is greater than that of any ſet of men in 
the world. Tet, for the yer; their func- 
tion, I will not therefore affitm they are the 
moſt contemptible; though, it is certain, that 
our Saviour demonſtrated his true eſs 
of mind 1 in his contewpt of wertig grandeut, 

But, 


r 


L 8 

But, indeed, he belonged not to this world, | 
for which he was too gaod, :tnuch don ad 

4 nett to ionen 281 01 big » 
. - has been contended, that ir is neceſſary 
for the dignified clergy to maintain pomp. 
worldly pomp : for that the times are altered, 
that the condition of Chriſtianity is quite 
changed, ſince it is eſtabliſhed and raiſed into 
importance. I do not deny that it is right that 

ſtipends ſhould; be annexed to the offices of 
the church, ho ſhameful ſaever is the accu- 
mulation of pluralities ; though I do, chat it 
is right to ſpend them in feaſting, extrava- 
garice, vanity, diſmpatioa, and patade, and 
exactly in the ſame manner as the incomes of 
the laiety in 4 frivolous age ſo that þ pn 
is become but a name, 8s ſaunding braſs, and 
4 tinkling cymbal,” Were the clergy to ſpend 
a large ſhare of their incomes in chatity, ap- 
pearing themſelves in zealous humility: thoſe 
means which raiſed Chriſtianity | to repute, 
would not fail to maintain it therein, If 
ny pocritical piety, palpably hypocritical; if 
the garment o Raa. the ſnlell of religion, 
be iſtill efficacious: in the church of Rome, 
how prevalent would be real picty and cha- 
rity ] Is it not continually in the mouths of 
rich and poor that they are oateleia of every 
thing but their dues, that they are more in- 
cent on their tithes than the laiety on their 
rents. whilſt 4 becoming application of them 
never enters their minds ? It is not prejudice 
2 Bst 1 F | that 


12 


chat inſpires the diſite to the clergy; a3? the 
contrary is manifeſt from the reſpect and re- 
verence paid to the memory of Wilſon Bi- 
ſhop of N gr: 9 | 
. l Nee mark 37 
ts 21% 2991722 3853 got: 

5 [Taz weder much leflen th * | 
aue ru ing to good Chriſtians, in the ob- 
Fervation he; from its own excellence, the 
Goſpel has of late years widely. extended, 
-whilſt the Alcoran, if not on the decline, is 
at a full ſtand. Another cauſe of the diſſe- 
mination of Chriſtianity is, that the moſt en- 
lightened part of — 4 is it's ſeat, which 
is alſo a ſtrong preſumption of it's truth. O 
that whilſt che part of mankind the moſt emi- 
nent for arts and arms are Chriſtians, we were 
in peace and friendſhip / one with another 
Though each ſhudders at the actions of Cor- 
tez, it is much to His abilities, not 
eruelties, that the new world abounds with 
Chriſtians, ſuch as they are; whilſt it con- 
tains not a Muſſulman. Mahometaniſm, that 
burſt like a blaze, will expire from 


ns *. or inanity of ive prophedck fires, 
2 be the Saat fabric 7 « yt, 
aaa 


Whilſt Chriſtiani 


val ſpreading to | 
enlighten the world Go N 


Arpt N ren line, 
Prins 


11 
Primd dicte mibi, / ſumms dicende Camens, . 


is applicable mutatis muldudis, like its eter. 
70 8 any, be . Alpha and | 
Omega. . 0 


P. 272. TE aig) 4 numberleſs 
enthuſiaſtic 5 in different ages and 
countries, ex themſelves to the ſame 
difficulties which the primitive Chriſtians did; 

and are ready to give up their lives, for the 
oY idle follies Lama | 


Lr it be attended to. that there are two 
kinds of enthuſiaſm, a falſe as well as a true; 
that, as the latter may be flighty even to * 
nels, ſo even the former may hurry 
into extravagances reſembling it. (See 8 


on pages 197, 198.) For, as the poet ſays, 


As ſome of wit 
Want fill as much again pug its 


"I 1 
, 1 # & a> 10 4 & 4 df _ 
And again, * 


Great wit #0 madneſs ſure is is near ally'd, 1 
Aud thin} Partition do their bounds 4 vi 


bY , 1 


* * 4 


bien is mote truly ſo deſeribed. A8 
the falle is often the of abſurdities, 
and ſometimes of curſes,” the latter is all of 
lh we have a F "I may be * 

2 4 


| ©  Þ- 


14%) 


alſd partaki ing of both Kinds, and conſe- 
quently of the, conveniences and inconveni- 
ences of both. However, I think, it muſt 
on all hands be acknowledged, that there has 
| been ſuch a ** as inſpiration, which, be 
it obſerved by itſelf, is a poſitive proof of 
the exiſtence te one or more ſuperior beings, 
leading directiy to that of him denominated 
I fay inſpiration, whether true or falſe, 
Proves the e of higher beings acting 
on mankind. 1 preſume, that to ach ac- 
tion is to be aſcribed the ſudden elevation or 
| wn epteſſion of Wes 8 often otherwiſe 
e. 


P. 374. © An OY gr as the 
e of mankind Can ſcarce be made to 
underſtand bat is meant by t? . 

See deer 276. 


N. 25: "AND J hb they are en 
dued with e or a regard to truth, in 
What they ſay. „ 


Norwirusranpine, th £ "fophiftication of 
human nature, let me compare the 1 


mind 0 ore d by l, Jer f 


7 HAVE. Ken though thought ought b. 'tha at, 1 the 


1 1 cauſes of women Win more amiable 


than 25. one is, "thay, native truth is lefs 
corrupted 


3s, h 
corrupted in them through their exemption 
from the commence of the World. It is cer-. 
rain that mank ind are in general. debaſed * 
ot oy ras in buſi 15 and... worldly affairs; br 


yet, as often proceeds For 
pride is el the the ſame means. . | — 


Tus force or mn Ne at the latter part 
of the 276th, and beginning of the follow- 
ing page, is exccllently ingenious, and 770 
culiarly favourable to, the miracles all 
favour of Chriſtianity, the evidence for Shich 
much overbalances that againſt them; which 
is not the caſe, with thoſe in proof of the 
truth of any.declared . except the law. 
of Moſes, which the Goſpel was intended to 
Let, on the 5 8. of Ma- 
being an an impo and even 
the 5 — of the devil, it might e granted, 
without injury to Chriſtianity, thas] It Was ICs: 
vealed by ſmall miracles, For ſo powerful 
1 may be ſuppoſed to have bad for 
0 of Japerporoeny inf race on che car 
as he ſup capable of cating 
animalcules and animals up to a mouſe, 


2 Arr: 2 this wah made out, on 
w8 * ane l 
teſtimony be admitted, 1446-3} Y 


On elſe let the courts of to ad jt 


Har 


be ſhut. ee ; 
3 
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„ 278. 4 Ir can never be fufficieiit 


oveithrow direct hiſtorical evidence, indo- 
crow to (ay, that there ark To many princi- 
ples, from whence men are liable A. de- 
ceived” themſelvæs and diſpoſed to — 
others, eſpecialſj in matters of arg that 
one knows not what to believe,” | | 
| | Cons et chic ae is Tack: ung 6 as 
true hiſtory, and the Chriſtian being inter wo- 
ven with the laſt ages of the Roman, both 
hiſtories are jointly proved by Fme of the 
Roman: 1 in faying that one knows 
not what to believe, it 1s granted that ſome-' 
thing is to: be believed. As to exceptions of 
© matters of religiun', nothing: can be more 
unteaſonable: on the contrary it ſtrengthens 
hiſtory,” as congruous with the exiſtence of 
a God, . ee en the 


light of ewe.” 1 6 


LIEN! x ; ; 59 


P. 282. 266 is Hm far- 


ther, that the ancient applied the pro- 
phecics to a Meſſiah his coming, in 
much = fame manner as Chriſtians now.“ 


Lr me eter ed preſs it on them that 
the prophecies of the firſt coming of our Sa- 
viour are Ration, and let Chriſtians, in their” 


*® T with ſome antiquarian would make a collefion of 


NN eſpecially in * medals, oy 
turn, 


9 1 
turn, candidly and freely on, that the whole 
ſcriptural account of the Meſſiah, conkiſtivg. 
in prophecies of events ſeen imperfectly at a 
great diſtance, as through a perſpective, or 
by glimpſes, as objects from: a camera ob- 
ſcura, is not; and let all obſerve how ſtrongly 


the Chriſtian hiſtory i eee 


by this circumſtance. (See the laſt re 
compare the firſt part of the third Rs 


this chapter with remark. on page-264.)-.The 
correſpandence of the evangeliſts has been 
r rr er | 
! qo rf . ds 

P. 2% 5 'Hunce ay be ſeen⸗ to how 
little purpoſe: thoſe perſons. buſy — 
who endeavaur' to prove, chat the; prophetick 
hiſtory is applicable to events; of the ane in 


which it was ene en 3 
with . an ems” 5 


T2 | E mot 87 3651 4d 
r. 286. = For what indeed WIL 
rſons, who are weak enough in 1 
rſtandings to think this any preſump- 
— tz or, if they: do not, are yet 
weak enough in their temper to be influenced 


A prejudiocs, upon ſuch auen 0 


Den 91 T7 


| — the ſtu idity and. obſtinacy, or 
both, of many, pier A 6 


thinks not of entering into argument with 
them. 


d , ö 4 a 
7 — 
4 A % Py ages 2 
; „ 5 * » 1 * 74 4 * 7 - 4 wy £4 
— — # - * © * * 


rn HL 122 
_* P. 288, 


. 550 


0 1 


e **'Bow'naturdl religion -may- be 
externally revealed by God.“ 7899 ts" ue: 551 


legen es ene io esiosd 


IT confirmed would here dend more 


diſcritmitittive and proper word.. 


r Nee IVBICO iis 75! UNS ; JON 1 n 4% 


IB. * TRA God; to the end of the 


Paragraph N 996} Sogn ei yo 
A if I „ gn 


11161 v3 to' . 7 3119 2:19 r 

Ax antiquarian” deep ſeatelung, is ty 
deligh 655 ſome 3 3 —— 
I obſerved on page 263, that it is not impro- 
bable that ſome parts of the ſcripture may 
have been interpolatsd. So ſome may Have 
been loſt! and others omitted at one time, and 
__ "with" additions or diminutions by 
confecture or defign? tranſlating ox tranſerib- 
ing. But, nerwichſtanding, he who ſclects 
the gems, will be ſure of aocumulating a 
e to form an everlaſting crown of 

F ; 


gl > Daghni Zane 3014 : 
Al 


4. 751 NA 135 21 0 ty Pos. 10 


tb. + Dofrines alto aremaners of fig, 
arid Precepts eme en the _ notion. 
G Oer 19173 it FRUONY > £3 
Deere and . revealed reli - 
© ariſe en from, _ are 1 unded on, 
matters 0 f fact.? VII: + Bi + 0:4: $4 $747 
arm Shiv « 31. doit 7 uam 20 „0g 
Qvdtations page 293 · 45199 10 0 7 ldd 
Sax concluſion of remark on page 264. 
n + | Tun 
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Tue 293d, and moſt of the following 
page, appears of imperfect meaning, for 
want of finiſhing the thread of the — 
with the mention of the expreſs promiſe of 
our Saviour's return: but in hat manner it 
will be, it is in vain to conjecture; either as 
to the final conſummation, or what may pre- 
cede it. It is a ſufficient practical knowledge 
that the time (hat is termed — tes ms 


ment and retribution is an event to be 
wiſhed for by the he IE Ii n 
the wicked. 


P. 296. Ap that it's ch „ it's 
account of the time when the earth, and the 
— — is no way contradicted, but 
is really confirmed, by the natural and civil 
hiſtory of the world, collected from common 
hiſtorians, from the ſtate of the earth, and 
n lun invention af Arts _ ſciences. 


: enen the-Heries of the ad modi 
the hiſtory of the Bible. Who, for inſtance, 
can much doubt but that of Deucalion's 
flood: took it's riſe from Noah's. If ſuch 
relations were entirely of their own in- 
vention, the antients, with all their ſimpli- 
were much more ingenious in fiction 
ye moderns, and knew what Was S Hinge 


* Ses Gulliver's Tami 


But 


90 J 
4 1 n n — 
Swans 2 10 gf! 34307 to SEK 
E. * C A bn 1 — 
their own kings, in their own” country, a 
auslesen of che God would have been the 
— r t c 
— NX ian i BELT 21 9220 
Tuts was actually the conſequence of their 
apoſtbcy in rejecting the improved religion of 
God, declared by the miſſion * nuns 
repreſentative. 


P. 300. Nor only without any aſſiſt- 
ance from temporal power, but under con- 


— wn Pro H—— 
1 | ens fc} 


a Ir may be objefted hab jecution — 
very thing that p it, agreeing with 
various experience. But this, though it has 
much truth, can never reach to overthrow, 
much leſs to fer up Mahometanifm in its 
ſtead, that roſe under the auſpices of power, 
which poſſibly ſome may contend for. To 
which objection — —— —— in 

neral, power is means of propa- 
—— and perſecution the next; and that 
neglect tends to oblivion. Thus Chriſtianity 
itſelf, without a continuation of ſupernatural 


aſſiſtance (and miracles in a manner conſiſt in 


bs 8 — might, according to the 
2 courſe 


1 51 ] 

courle" od dh „ have moch ſank. ' Nay, 
negle& and ob ivion are nearly allied, and 
but few ſhades apart, the wh gradually 
falling one into another. . forgetfulneſs 
ſucceeds neglect, diſregard forgetfuineſs,” and 
oblivion diſregard: a fire goes out without 
ſupply. But though perſecution advances 


truth, a vigorous one often overturns fal. 
hood, which has been the caſe with ſeveral 
gold 


impoſtures as the furnace that clarifies 
would deſttoy baſe metal. Again. the per- 
feeution that would root out an opinion in its 
infancy, may ſtrengthen it when it has made 
— e as the breath which extin- 

indling flame, increaſes a blaze: 
— ſome valuable new doctrines may have 
been thus extirpated. 


No, it appearin that the encouragement 
of the eminent wing th of a religion, is, in 


fact, the encouragement of the religion itſelf, 
and the fame being the caſe with neglect, it is 
highly incumbent on the patrons of prefer- 

ment to beſtow them on worthy and zealous 
perſons. From this kind of neglect ir is, th t 
the lukewarmneſs of Proteſtantiſm, fince it is 
no longer perſecuted, proceeds, eſpecially in 
this country: and highly criminal are thoſe who 
contribute to this neglect, for in it they thew 
a contemptuous diſregard- of the lac: cd 
tounder of our religion, 


Tack 


£ DEL 9 
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ISD. Thou Halt become an gſtom ſbment, 6 
en, and a by-word, among all nations, 
nee ene EE eg 


bin Speſtator, No. 495. * 


32—25—j̈ wiracles being mentioned, let 
me o ys here, by the way, as a proof of 
ſupernatural agency, running up into the 
2323 a God, that one evidently exiſts at 
gley-heath, near Maidſtone, in _ inde- 
lible footſteps 2 two Wee ba, i, 10 
* in a duel. 


= 


5 


Ino. 4 Incermarriages? n 


6 QUESTION concerning ſtrange » women 
| 1 pork in diſguiſe here ariſes. 


5 P. 301. No. It is only 883 irſel 


which is offered to be thus accounted for; 


which. ſingle event, taken alone, abſtracted 
from all ſuch cor ence and coinci- 


dence, perhaps would have not have appeared 


miraculous : but that correſpondence and co- 
incidence may be ſo, chough the event nll 
be luppoſed not. 


Oun author ſhew here, a uſu gra lo 
gical penetration: 


Iz1D. 


| 
{ 
4 


[ 93 ] 
leb. © Thoven the event itſelf, his 
birth at that place, appears to have been 


brought about in a natural way 3 of was 
howe ver, no one can be certain. 


Tus nch may be conſtrued to a mean- 
ing of which 1 believe he was not aware. 


P. 964% Tumos of this kind naturally 
turn the thoughts of ſerious men towards 
the full completion of this prophetic hiſtory, 
concerning the final reſtoration of that 
ple; concerning the eſtabliſhment of the ever- 
laſting kingdom of the Meſſiah ; and the fu- 
ture ſtate of the world, under this ſacred 12 
vernment. 


Marines he writes * with the air of A 
Jew. It is a he did not a little explai 
his idea of this future kingdom, whether he 
had the millennium in his eye, or what. 
What is that? aſks the reader. Still the 
vague conjectures of the curious entertain 
the attention, as thoſe concerning the inhabi- 
tants of the planets. (See the firſt quotation 
and remark in this chapter.) 


2 30%. Or much greater indeed, upon 

them at firſt laid before him, than is 
— us, who are fo familiarized to them, 
85 © dive, without ſome particular atren- 


Tris 


tion for that purpoſe." 


1 


Tais familiarization is a to all the 
great truths of religion, to heaven and hell, 
and is che reaſon why ſermons, though the 
moſt forcible, make io little impreſſion ; the 
mind naturally growing callous, and a cul- 
pable : inattention being moreover general. 


P. 306. Ap that ſuch as are fanciful, 
in any one certain way, will make out a thou- 
ſand e nie ſeem to favour theit 


peculiar follies. TY . 
ay be 


IT cannot be denied that there m 
ſlight and fanciful, as well as important and 
ſerious, circumſtantial evidence. 


P. 306. I Hax altered But then it is to 
be remembered, not in order to influ- 
ence his judgment but his practice, that a 
miſtake on one ſide may — in it's conſe- 
quences, much more dangerous, than a miſ- 
take on the other”, to But then his pratbice 
ſhould not be influenced, even though his opinion 
be affected; conſidering that a miſtake on one fide, 
may be, in it's conſequences, much more danger- 
ous than a miſtake on the other. Much more 
dangerous indeed 


Iz. 2 Unprejudiced reaſon· * 


2 


tl 


Or rather ound determination. For pte- | 
packe in making ſure of — N 
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is wiſdom more than that in favour of one's 
. 
P. 305. Ir is obvious, how much ad- 


vantage the nature of this evidence gives to 
thoſe perſons who attack Chriſtianity, eſpe- 
cially in converſation. For it is eaſy to ſhew, 
in a ſhort: and lively manner, that this, and 
another thing, is of little weight in itſelf ; 
but impoſſible to ſhew, in like manner, the 
united force of the whole argument in one 


view. 


As obſervation of Swift here occurs, that 
it is very eaſy to ridicule religion from the 
eſpecial eneouſneſs of ſacredneſs and 
buffoonery. And to this quotation in par- 
ticular, and religious evidence in general, 
this couplet is applicable, 


*Tis not a lip or eye we beauty call, 
But the joint force, and full reſult, of all. 


: cn AP. VIII. and Laſt 


4 Is intended to obviate any general objec- 
NN 
loning O87, ang equently 
whole treatiſe, ; , | — 


— [2 7 
Y 1 * . ” 82 a 
* 0 . 4 a - . 0 
0 9 * 


P. zog. 
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P. 309. Au that it tnuſt be unaccount- 
able ignorance of mankind, to imagine they 
will be prevailed with to forego their preſent 
intereſts and pleaſores from regard co religion, 
upon doubtful evidence.“ 76 #1 I; Lb , 
To this; wit ##it's own reward; is ati an- 
ſwer primd facie. Therefore, *interefts and 
pleafares' are here to be underſtood” in a bad 
ſenſe, in their ' worſt ſenſe of fafeſneſi and 
tuft, in oppoſition to generous beneficence, 
and the beauty of holineſs. e 


P. 310. Tus thing wanted, what men 
require, is to have all difficulcies "cleared. 
And this is, at leaft for any thing we know 
to the contrary, it may be, the 1 te- 
quiring to comprehend the divine nature, and 
the whole plan of Providence from everlaſt - 
ing to ever laſting,” 


"War we know of God may be humbly 
imagined to be of his mind, which, though 
infinitely ſuperior in degree, muſt” be ſuppo- 
ſed the prototype of man's. T-mean, we 
cannot apptehend either the being of ſpirits, 
that "is, how they exiſt, or their agency, 
though the feriptufe aſſures us that God ere- 
red us according to his on image, and ithat 
of his ſpirits: for that there were-fpidts.com- 
panions of God, and reſembling him their 
glorious chief, is manifeſt from the 26th ver. E 

the 


II 
the iſt chapter of Geneſis, And God ſaid, 
Let us woke was * aur erer after our likes 
vey: 174972 Aar 7 110132 21542 

15.495 21500721 ©! 2147, 3 

. A *) Th n gion were n it would 
dot be left doubtfol, and open to ohjections 
to the degree in ieh it is 2 therefore that it 
is thus left, not only renders the evidence of 
it weak, and leſſens it's furct, in proportion 
to the weight of ſuch objeftions ; but alſo 
ev it to be falſe; ot is 2 inne 
e ee ti en eee er 


* 
0 - = 
. : 


- 
*. 4 


5 


Annen 1 4 445 34 © 


is Br ing the que ſtion, indir 

redes e the right f Wee 
Ninas UT i 5 2 

P. 313. 9 * ak 0 neceflary. we: ſhould 
juſtify che diſpenſations of Providence againſt 
ohjections, any farther than to _y_ :that the 
things objected againſt. may, fot ought we 
know, $4 conſiſtent with nn 8005 An 


neſs. 8 5+ Mw. LIL - * 


„„ 


882 remark on aden page Ib. 


P. . « Bon, Jaſtance, that God wild 
San ant puniſh men for their actibas here- 
after, Apen the obſr vation, that he docs re- 
ward and puniſh chem for their actions here. 


nd 


As divines have, with great force, con- 
tended for future * from what _ 
þ m 


\ 


3 
ſeem to militate againſt our author's ſyſtem of 
- . analogy, in that virtue and vice do not receive 
their deſerts in this life; it is proper to ſay a 
few words to it, whereby theſe different ar 
ments are reconciled and ſtand together. If 
the inference of theſe divines was conſtrued 
ſ d as to unhinge this treatiſe, Virtue is it's own 

retuur (always underſtood even in this life, 
though the ine luſion of futurity adds infinite 
to i' ſtrength) would fall with it, The truth 
is, that the virtuous, though in general hap- 
pier than the vicious here, are not propor- 
tionably ſo to their merits; and that therefore 
they: have the beſt reaſon to expect a fuller 
reward beyond the grave, from the fixt im- 
mutable predominance of virtue, conſtituted 
by God in the nature of things, from which 
order and juſtice will at length proceed. Tris 
true that. St. Paul affirmed "Chriſtians to be 
of all men the* moſt miſtrable without the tx- 
pectations of future reward: but that was at 

a time when they ſuffered the moſt cruel per- 
ſecutions. | . 

e ee ere 

P. 316. Tr it may be, as it is, an im- 

mediate and direct anſwer to what is really 

intended by ſuch objections would be clearer 

i altered to yet it may be, as it is, an im- 

mediate and direct anſwer to what is really be 
ground of ſuch objections. 

nne 
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„ And whether . of: de. not 
ee, hre, in this world. 7 


n 
4 * % & > » 4, * k 
ys 6304 al C1191 — 131171065 


Ir muft be confelled, that a good man 
cannot bave much ſacisfaction . init, and 
that the reward, or, not to ſeem to 


quibble, 
the happineſs of virtue here, conſiſts, both in 
regard to others and himſelf, in the well 


unden, en c. 


rent 12322695 
© Tavs I have argued u 

1 2 2 * fataliſts, — e 
believe, = have omitted a thing ot the ut- 
moſt importance which I do believe, the mo- 
ral fitneſs and unfitneſs of actions, prior to 
all will whatever; which '] apprehend as cer- 
tainly to determine the divine conduct, as 
ſpeculative truth and falſhood * * | 
termine the divine 2 12 13 n>:nm2 


Tas opinion of our — thounk very 
different from chat of neceſſity, yet reſem- 
bles it in unitormity, and is the moſt adequate 
rule of adminiſtration we can conceive to be 
laid down by God; by which he gaverns in a 
manner analogous to that in which a 
4 * abſolute by ir's conſtitution, governs 
is kingdom. Addiſon (Freeholder, No. 2) 
obſerved, that King George the firſt,” from 
his inclination to juſtice; ruled his German 
ſubjects in the ſame manner, that our conſti- 
(_ directed him to govern the Engliſh,” 
* "WY 2321, 


1 wo } 
poly 321. „Tur the very ſame difficulties 
ight be raiſed, as are now, concerning the 
4 act queſtions of liberty and N fitneſs. 
nam barg x h 457:1 
bal 1 underſtand this diſtinction, it is, that 


D diſputed how they came wail; 
; OE en, JE 
SW 3773 ©! 


Wovrp not © And * ſhould? following 
be better Though we Pould ? 
aoqu iet a 
2 Our author's catidour ea beende 
—— 1114 4 y ” £ * 2. 1 14 ; 33 


Oi i 218 Of 14 Nie nete 
| * 7 
91 101¹ #24 5.5% =o 4 7249 
„ CONCLUSION. 
Gon nn & ib 3411 


N 346. Tur detide Gods moral g0 
vernment over the world. They renounce 
his 1 and defy his Juſtice.” 
36512 (On T8 1 

m "1 Che foo! (l modem fot and villain) as 
2 3 i 11 

29 07 r 929 ieee 

£ FP. 826. Midna not * but Ir be chat is? 

Raw ont i OO) 

obo © Concluben: being \K e 
whale, 4 ſhall-paſs to "abs concluding ſen- 
tence. If this be. a juſt account of things, 
and: yer men 640-20 on to vilify or diſregard 
Chriſtianity, which. is to talk and act, as if 
n had 8 n oa 
(232-57 | | re 
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there is no reaſon to think they would * 


their behdvieur to any purpoſe; though there 
were a demonſtration of its IG. : 


IT would be no merit in them but the effect 
of fear, ſhould. they be induced rer 
ring ame, e e 9 24 


As no one but an Idiot, 220 rr of f che 
exiſtence of a God, after peruſing the firſt 

1 rreatiſe, if he di ag ſo none 
ery weak perſon; can doubt of the 
ur. of th PG. after be ſecond. 
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lte ot N Afar Identity. e 
T is well ſad at the” beginning of this 


Diſſertation,” © The Iueſtion whether we 
are to live in a future ſtate is the moſt intel- 

ligible as im mportant one that can be expreſſed 
in A I bi. J doubt Whethet the mid- 
dle paragraph Hin the next page is better than 
a, gude donceiving, that If perſonal iden- 
5 be not the fame with eonſcibuſpeſs, it de · 
pends upon it. To be ſure, conſciouſneſs does 
not conſtitute identity, but it aſcertains it. 
It is that without which it would be null; 
it is that which will bring home to our breaſts, 
Well done, thou good and faithful ſervant. One 
line of Dryden's Ovid, a little altered to ap- 
ply, ſeems more ſatisfactory than all that has 
ever been written thereon, in regard both to 
this and the next life; as thus, 


* The foul is ſtill the ſame, the matter 50 
chang'd. 
® Theſe are the words of Dryden, 


The foul is flill the ſame, the figure only loft, 
agreeing with the Latin, 
Sed tamen ipſa eadem eſt, animam fic ſemper eandem 


1 L xv 
* 
\ , * * * * : 
Max 
F | 
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» May, bedring * image of God, it will 
— remain the ſame in his future life, 
unleſs the wicked be converted to devils, as 
the righteous; will be gloriſied to a brighter 
reſemblance of him with the addition of 
wings, though the particles of matter will be 
changed, as they are ſaid to change in this: 
there all 3 al be e ME 


For tha which never A bre be 


1 apprehended, and. ee Rr 
r it was this he entertained in his conteſt 
with Stillingfleet. Not to mention the fabu- 
lous idea of the renovation of the Phoenix 
the annual one of ſnakes, and beouriful ro. 
vival of- butterflies, are analogies before our 
eyes of what I have ſuggeſted ;; and the vi- 
ſible disfigurement of evil. in the preſent, af- 
fords a ſtrong en that it will con- 
tinue the ſame; effec un future 1 Un 20 


P. 337. rar enquiry, Nee. 10 


To be ſure, it is the foul. that elficacioully 
and truly identifies man; and trees, nay ſolid 


dead ſubſtances for ought we know, may re- 
tain only their figures, at leaſt _— of their 


men... 
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5 Muber it; i. e. the ſame Teif 
be tht oper ago RR" 


LY BRN Wos 27 5: hiv $43 ; 
- a 54 A thinking" ndbligent n word gi 
„ fel The" fang of « rational being.” 
20 th WTO OF Reg? I SON) B20) 
10 the laſt of theſe definitions — 
ht have ndded, in reſpec to the mind or 
Our author obſerves on them, that the 
ueſtion then is, whether the ſame rational 
being is the fame ſubſtance ? which needs no 
anſwer, becauſe being and ſubſtance in this 
lace ſtand for the _ idea', which inference 
1055 not comprehend nor does it, I think, 
agree with Locke's dectrine of identity Does 
25 5 — perſon or ſelf, and fub- 
mponent matter, or, at leaſt, 
12 A dog — not heing a de- 
ade word ? I 'apprehend our author means 
by he Lin rr the paſſage in Locke from 
| which he "takes 'theſe quotarions; though it 
u ot clear in the whether he may 
not mean this part | of his dn treatiſe. Be 
bier _ it may, I have, on account of the am- 
ty of thewoid aner, fubſt icuted mate 
* ar it at the cloſe of the precedin os E 
graph, reading this; The identity 
chefelbre, cannot ſubfiſt N "Uierſiry ay 


Maire wo: XN DW It 18 0) TC, £30 
533- 70 S0308-.31 aol Th 2187 0 N * | 
Faom the laſt line of Mie! we cad 
of the, paragraph, our author well * * 
12 A . | > 03 t 
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the fulility of laboured nonſrnie: But I think 
have made the expreſſion clearer by ſubſti - 
tuting though for LJ yet', and in two places 
concerning for of, as the ofs were applicable 
to the think ing faculty, a8 well as the conſti - 
tuent quality thought about, thus being am- 


biguous. It will then run thus. —“ though in 
this caſe,” here, by the ſuppbſition, the ob- 

ject is perceived to be the ſame, the percep - 
tion of it in any rwo- moments cannot be one 
and the ſame perception. And thus, though 
the ſucceſſive conſciouſnelſes which we have 
of our oN exiſtence are not the. fame, yet 
are e one and the 
ſame thing or object; concerning the ſame 


perſon, ſelf, pr li iſa of cs de pe OR HET, 


err T N N 


cant iz Werne | * 
* quotation ut 1 tha CD 
and beginning of the 340th pages, and the 


- conſequence, is mere epticiſm dim of — 
i en 1 


p. 34. TuI8 tis, FLEE cans 


tradictury to that certain conviction, which 
neceſſariſy and every moment riſes within us, 
when we turn our thoughts upon ourſelves; 


when we reflect upon what is Ps IN 
forward S e rn nn 


1 ah Guo 28 Locke's Yenial of @ 


r e ff all; e 
go oy 
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— is now come into my head, (ſce re- 
mark page 1190 for they are two abſurditics 
much alike. He. that poſſeſt of the ſenſe of 
— denies that a roſe, emits a ſcent, will 
ſoon doubt. if the roſe itſelf be a 
nr Guckt e QC A i ws et; Metro 18202 
11 en ü h Urw 38 
4 343. Ir the Peda or The 55 ts 
- of a. ſubſtance ;/ ſtill conſciouſneſs 
chat he is the ſame property is as certain a 
proof that his being. remains the . ſame, as 


conſciouſneſs. that he remains * 


would be: ſince the ſame property cannot 
. — - $1 


Sni $61 gie ; 1. MP" un Seti 
Tus Lcannot agreeto, but apptehend it to 
be a miſtake g from 33 


as I think, 19 and ſubſtance as res 
nims, as in | E have: therefore: 
tured to alter it, — alſo: reverſed his ex- 
preſſion at the beginning, making it run thus: 
If ſucceſſions of matter are ftill the property of 
the ſame perſon, or bim, the ſole conſciouſneſs 
that' be is the ſame' is as certain a proof that 
bis mind or ſoul remains, at the: [1 con- 
e eee would 
fince ibe foul cannot be 'transjerred 
to another, though the: ſame pro- 
perty may poſſibly in various mays. The ſoul 
is individual, to which the fluctuating mat- 
ter continually and conſtantly belongs, (ſee 
page oh For a familiar illuſtration, * 
340 at 
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that annya ay changes its ſkin is, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſame creature, becauſe each 
fucceſiv one is ſtill alike it's property. Nay 
rſon's changing his apparel ĩs ſᷣmilar, and 
hake's ſkin may, by a ludicrous metaphor, 
boring A 1 3 
the firſt chapter.) # At br * 


81% Niem 091 ARTE rl das 

| tors laſt ſentente.. For it a | 

to the truth of 'thoſe per- 
ceions, e truth we can — 
prove, other perceptions y 
the ſame ub them; and which there is 
juſt the ſame ground to 
to prove the truth of our 
no otherwiſe be proved, than by the uſe or 
means of thoſe very ſuſpected faculties them- 
Seien e sch 10 
t Tuts is an excellent * — of anſwer 

to ſuch as would reaſon away their ſenſes, 
and to which it is but —_— to Butler to no- 
Beattie is conſiderably indebted for 
the baſis of dro ome yi 33 unleſs ee 

ae 272 
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nr avlniOf 1. Nature of v. 

Soden een ibu ved Noth vid! #* 57 +; 
FIRTUE,;the++ſtrained offipring of too 


kind and indulgent nature, who * 

juſtice and humanity, firmly binds t 
thes it's votaries ; wht wickedneſs, for 
of 4 principle-\of union, wages inteſtine ne 
with herſelt, as well as wich ber rival. Dut 
having ſeveral times (in chap, iii. part 1 par- 
ticularly) touched on this ſubhject of the mo; 
ral —_— I ſhalll be the briefer here, (ſee 

the advertiſement at the end of the obſer- 
vations on this diſſertation) yet muſt preis it 
on my readers, for the fake of virtue herſelf, 
for the welfare of all with which that bf each 
indjvidual is interwoven, to ſettle, cultivate, 
and improve tits Principle in themfelyes and 
others. He who attends not to that which 
God has implanted within him, 37 ſuffers it 
to be ſophiſticated and debaſed;” is evilty of 
greatly culpable negligence at beſt : He who 
ſuffers it to be e is deplorable indeed. 
1 tremble for him on whoſe breaſt the hand- 
writing of God is perplexed with the ſcroll of 
the devil. Without this legible tablet, 
without the ſtamp of virtue religion of eye 
elevated to ſomething ſuperior, controuling 
and regulating humanity, ſtands not firm, 
bu ew her foundation totter. Even falſe 


ES: _ religion 


[ 209 
n, even ſuperſtition, which is à pre» 
erous kind of religion, is neceſſary to 
human government as a ſuccedaneum where 


rel 


the true is wanting. Thus when in oppoſi- 
tion to this moral ſenſe of things, rulers ati 
tempt by law, or form of law, to ſubvert 
order, and confound right and wrong then, 
according to Locke, Nature takes the 
and will, or ought, to reſume her delegated 
authotity, and take the reins into her dwn 


Ware e Y890q 3209014 His 
- * 4 
Nature will ber. own laws diſpenſmm. 
* . no - | . : 
When law jumps up and rides on juſtice, right, 
1 „ and ſenſe. 4 44 ne abus 3263: , Hansi 
| W ” 


Ter does. the fame: Locke in his famed 
eflay tantamount to. deny an innate principle 
in human kind. That virtue contains in- 
trinſick and indelible excellence Probitas lau- 
dalur et alget teſtiſies. According; to Field- 
ing, who defies the world to make a charita- 
ble action ridiculous, it is impoſſible, in the 
nature of things, to deſpiſe virtue, 
ſhe may be overlooked ; and the reaſon why 
ſhe. is often low, is owing to her being much, 

haps too carcleſs of worldly concerns: 
prat laments that ſuch men as Cowley ſhould 
wiſh to withdraw) themſelves from them, 
Bur. great fouls in fact overlook:worldlings of 
all denominations, much more truly than they 
2 Are 
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are overlooked by them, and have higher 
views than earth, the tinſel of empty gran- 
deur, and fleeting phantoms of inanity. But 
I was about to ſay a few. words concerning 
Locke's aſſertion, that man has no innate 
ian and premiſe that a proof of one ſuch 


pep w ene to prove. a ne- 


|S 09 . 3 S303 1 (80 «4 G1 B13 GI 
LN 2.290 Stutz o Ah 10 dh Ha: 
9 Head nts remark, that ſeveral 9 
kfped:'in numbers, con Preta naſcitur 


non fit, the adage. of i the antients: If not, I 
aſk whence poetry proceeded, how the thing 
came into the world: as to muſick, it may 
indeed, with ſome app of reaſon, be 
alleged, that birds were it's firſt niaſters, _ 
to wave verbal contentions, I do not object 
to admit that what is emphaneally:termed an 
ear 40 muſick latent till it's ſtrings are ſtricken 
in concert with thoſe of the inſtrument) is not 
innate idea, but innate ſuſceptibility of idea, 2 
culiar to its poſſeſſors? Be oy it will, it 
is utterly impoſſible for art to upply that 
which nature has not im It is ſtrange 
chat any. ſnould totally deny to man what they 
allow a magpye to in an eminent de- 
gree. Let, as it is conceived by ſome, that 
the Deity immediately operates on animals, 
innateneſs more clearly belongs to man: dn 
him the ſeeds of ideas ate evidentiy own 

the hand of nature. I think thoſe hg 

it allow him inftin W are 


* not 


1 } 
not inſtindtive and innate ſynonims? (See 
97, and remark.) But language founded in 
common ſenſe is to be annulled (ſe page 210, 
and remark) the words genuine, inborn, innate 
itſelf, with various others of ſimilar meaning, 
are to be expunged, and the word nature itſelf 
to be deprived: of much of it's import. Does 
me not begin to work in the womb z may not 
the intellectual faculties be impregnated to- 
gether with the material by the immediate 
action of God, or ſecond cauſes ; reſembling 
cloth dyed in grain; as Cowley makes Pindar 
ay of Hercule. 


Notere herſelf, 'whilft in the womb be wan, 
Sow'd firength and beauty through the forming 


Mar not the qualities of the mind, as of 
the'body, be hereditary ? May not the one 
be warpt as well as the other? All know that 
they are intimately united: Mens curva in 
corpore cur vo. Socrates was a rare example 
of a victory over the bent of nature, of van- 
uiſhing the evil bred in the bone. ro 
ſenſe offers her quiver of arrows to her advo- 

cate. Voltaire ſays, © Locke prevailed againſt 
| His learned opponent, becauſe he knew the 
temper of his weapons :” but he who contends 
with Common-ſenſe, will ſooner or later be 
found like the viper contending with the file. 
Let it not be underſtood that I mean to com- 
Ws pare 


[ 2 J 


pate Locke to a, viper otherwiſe. On the 
contrary, I would venture to flip a flippant 
nurſe againſt him, who! wopld- her 
child to 1 of his moſt gigantick eham- 
pion. The ſafe, beaten, experienced track 
of nature forſaken; we deviate. into labyrinths 
of ſcepticiſm and nouſenſe. F ue haliout na- 
the things which we have ſoon, bw fool we bt 
I a pi 1 þ 0325 ini 563 
* 1 N12 

Tuns vita ploy Bere ptacerded pe 
confaunding the terms idea and mie de, in 
other words, the ground of - knozpltdge. with 
knowledge itſelf. We are endued by nature 
with origibal idea, the foundation on which 
variety of. krowledger is built. The mind i- 
the ſoil, idea the tree planted, and knowledge 
the branches. For inſtance, when a perſon 
ſays I had no idea of doing ſo or: ſo, betauſe 
1 had no knowledge of what had happened. 


idea and-lnowledge: are plainly diſtinct. „. 
is requiſite! to any conſiderable, de- 
8 


portunity 
gree of the latter; ſtill ſome is confeſſed 
be png og for thus the common expreſſion 
»g the ideas. implies previous poſſefſion, 
Verhans the thing would be betten underſtdod, 

were the word notion ſubſtituted for idea. 
Notion has a diſtinct accepration from net 
ledge in a ſentence which is alſo ſtrongly in 
tavour of my hypotheſis. We have a na- 
tural notion of a Deity imprinted; on our 
. Naturalis al que infiia mi 
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Dei notio. Should it be ſdid that a nhtion i8 
an inperfebs Tinpwledye, it is not incompatible 
with my hypotheſis ; but rather it is but the 
clue to We Our minds are at firſt both 
narrow and 1iperfeR, ? ſuſceptible of expan- 
Gon and itiptbvethent} like a bladder. Had 
we no innate fra d perſon excluded from the 
ways of weg wedidf be 40 idiot, hich would 
not be the caſey he would have d\glimmeting of 
tnowledge;' ſome Tight from nature from the 
mind's eye; h#&would'be only: more 
of leſs abe to the ſize of his intellect. 
Purors Haun dean an daa deen H 
{23 1D Wi LQTI Nis 177 
4 atm ſoity the *Criticat Reviewers, who 
are hot wholly"detiture of either ſenſe, learn- 
ing, wit, or language, in hoſe fagitive 
chaoſes end u. e al ſeen worth ſtoop- 
ing for (which I have diet: myſelf where 1 
chought they deſerved, tad ſee Be Beauſobre and 
L'Enfant) in examining Ld. Monboddo's Me- 
hy licks, deny innate ideas in which that of 
* of genius or turn of mind is involved; 
arguing Anger and atheiſtically. In their 
Journal for November they ſay, This con- 
duct has not, however, been entirely free 


from inconvenience. Thoſe, who were con- 


verſant with material ſubſtances, ſoon loſt 


ſight of any other; and as, in their progreſ- 


ye ſeries of cauſes and effects, they ads ad- 


© November and December 1782. | 
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1 
vanced from ont kind of matter to another, 
they were un willing to believe chat any other 
than a material cauſe exiſted? and yet after- 
Wards adopt this 1 . 
phy »which- me xd fl 
bidns to A nothing unleſs ſubjected to 
pithooks and hangers . Let marerialiſts trace 
matter till they naxity it to the air of the An- 
des, ſtillit will, never aſſume! living ſpiritua- 
lity. Indeed; ſtrong liquors are metaphori- 
cally texrmed-iputits, from. their partial reſem- 
blamce in ſubtlety but in regard to the! ef- 
ſence,. the ®quality, of ſpiritial beings, they 
are as diſtant as inanimation from high ani- 
mation. Tbe on (metaphorically 10 called) 
of a plant, is quite different from that of an 
animal. Let ſubtle matter is that which comes 
in contact with pititual beings, and actuated 
by them actuates that which is leſs rare, and 
lo downwards to the groſſer ſubſtantial parts. 
Materiality ds ſa entirely different from imma- 
teriality, as not y to run up into it: as 
well might anurtality put on immortality. To 
this effect his Lordſhip obſeryes, that if the 
movers! be infinitely multiplied (refined) yer 
there muſt at laſt be an intelligent agent — 
which the Whole originates... Sublimate of 
2 has 2 more eee os 
=} 3-244 45 39 N 


> e this dibinAiow; . The c vo 
animal bodies are all in ſome degree kindled ; but ina- 
nimate bodies have ſpirits no whit inflamed.“ 
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brick. duſt, antimonial wine than treacle, nor 


phoſphorus and the northern lights chan a 
coal-grate. The Reviewers Freulcite "that 


dreams are not to he regarded, becauſe in 

ſound ſleep, when the mind is moſt emanei. 
pated, we ſcarcely” have any; intimating 
withall that it hence appears, that the mind 
or ſoul is not of — many ima 
but is highly indebted to its connection with 
the body. But 1 deny the datum they re- 
quire, apprehending that,” though leſs fre. 

vent, they arc then the moſt i important. n 

team of deep ſleep paſt, we lament that 
after a glorious excurſion we find ourſelves 
withdrawing” again into earth and it's low 
cares. They are unacquainted with the dig- 
nity of dreams who call the vagaries of int 
diſpoſition or morning, but de dream 
dreams, by that same. Perhaps thei're 
of theſe gentry would not complain did theit 
ſleeping thoughts now and then furniſh a eri 
ticiſm, But how futile ſoever theirs may be; 
I believe thoſe of many to be extremely in. 
cereſting and forcible; though their impreſſion 
and memory often wear off. Even the great 
matter - of · fact. man, whom it is ſo mneł the 
faſhion to extoll and laugh at, talks of the 
nightly viſitation of the muſes, though with 
little reaſon, God knows.” Upon the whole, 


ar the ſane time that they diſcover their want 


msd. 
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vanced from ont kind f matter to another, 
they were unwilling to believe chat any other 
than à material cauſe exiſted,'; and yet after- 
Maris] adopt this 9 . 
philoſophy ich me — 
dians to believe nothing unleſs ſubjected to 
pithooks and hangers. Let materialiſts trace 
matter till they narify it to the air of the An- 
des, ſtillit will. never aſſume living ſpiritua- 
lity. Indeed, ſtrong liquors are metaphori- 
cally texrmed-ipitits, from their partial reſem- 
blanco in ;Jybilety;;. but in regard to the! ef- 
ſence,. the V quality of ſpiritial beings, they 
are as diſtant as inanimation from high ani- 
mation. Tbe Jogl (metaphorically 10 called) 
of a plant, is quite different from that of an 
animal. Let ſubtle matter is that n 
in contact with ſpititual beings, and actuated 
by them actuates that whey Is Jeſs. rare, and 
ſo downwards to the groſſer N caly parts. 
Materiality is ſo entirely different fr rom imma- 
teriality, as not poſſibly to run up into it: as 
weil might anurtality put on immortality. To 
this effect his Lordſhip ohſeryes, that if the 
movers! be infinitely multiplied (refined) yer 
there muſt at laſt be an intelligent agent em 
which the Whole originates. Sublimate of 
N had: a ore enen er 
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animal bodies are all in ſome degree kindled ; but ina- 


nimate bodies b. have {pirits no whit inflamed.” 
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brick- duſt, animonial wine than treacle, nor 
phoſphorus and the northern Tights chan a 
coal-grate. The Reviewers ineulcate "that 
dreams are not to be "regarded; becauſe in 
ſound ſleep, when the mind is moſt emanei. 
pated, we ſcarcely have any; intimating 
withall that it hence appears, that the mind 
or ſoul is not of the excellence many imagine, 
but is highly indebted to its connection with 
the body. Bur I deny the datum they re- 
quire, àpprehending that,” though leſs fre. 

vent, they are then the moſt important. A 

ream of deep ſleep paſt, we lament that 
after a glorious excurſion we find ourſelves 
withdrawing” again into earth and it's low 
cares. They are unacquainted with the dig- 
nity of dreams who call the vagaries of in. 
diſpoſition" or morning, but the dream "of 
dreams, by that dame. Perhaps the reat 
of theſe gentty would not complain did theit 
ſleeping thoughts now and then furniſh al eri 
ticiſm, But how futile ſoever theirs may be; 
I believe thoſe of many to be extremely in. 
tereſting and forcible; though their impreſſion 
and memory often wear off. Even the great 


matter- of. fact: man, whom it is ſo much the 


faſhion to extoll and laugh at, talks of the 


little reaſon, God knows. Upon the whole; 
at the ſame time that they diſeover their want 


* ; M 
most. 
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nightly viſitation of che muſes, though with 


of 
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of - inſpired; genius, eee bis 
Lordſhip very ſcurvily, and deſerve a certain 
ipecics of diſcipline chat would teach them the 
rigadoon, which Vokaite learned-before them. 
In, D they injuriouſſy paſs: over, dream 
over, after their ſtyle of dreaming when 
awake, ſatirize, or malignantly ſquint at all 
productions whole leaves come to their hands 
ungilt with ſomething more ſubſtantial than 
metaphyſicks. I will not join with thoſe who 
confer on them the appellation of harpies, and 
vahoos; yet, on the enen of the Psp 
603 etzt gn A* 
A little learning is 4 d rens a Ar 
n — or l not the * en ſpring 
L pronounce. that thei. Siemens hr not to 
be ſuffered to go abroad for ſeyeral reaſons. 
It is unjuftifiable- for them perpetually to fill 
their box, not of charity, but freebootry, 
with filcht ſnuff, or rather, like mice, to ſkim 
the milk pans of every dairy for the cream of 
wit. But that is nothing: they now iofett it 
with the perfume of atheiſm, thus poſſeſſing 
many of the Plebeian herd of literature, who 
at fond hand /ip their learning from them, and 
may be 8 xpected to periſb in the waters 
T . ut if they are ſtill permitted 
to: make, their depredations, P * che ſquin- 
ters to make à critique on 8 2 ON 
Aden. tiq 'ope' | 
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Tus connection that the opinions concerning 
ideas have with his Lordſhipꝰs work of Mhich 
however I pretend not to judge Ys 
farther. than that innateneſs of ideas, the baſis 
of morality, and the platonick dignity of the 
ſoul, are meritoriouſly contended for therein, 
a dignity of doctrine involving it's immorta- 
lity) has led me into this digreſſion, to which 
1 ſubjoin- the lines 1 tO, altered n 
Waun. ö 


„Dew i laid my hend * ow 
And — freed ſoul to wond'rous regions 


Ab — ſeul, ſaid 1. 

(When back c' it's cage I ſaw it. fly) 
| Fool to reſume thy broken chain, 

And row thy galley bere again | 


P. 344. Bur additional to this, we e have 

capacity of reflecting upon actions and cha- 

— and ne 3 an 2 to our 
my” 1 


Any I think it plain that * \ brote creatures 
have? it in ſome degree. For inſtance, when 
dogs are terrified or delighted i in dreams, an- 
logy informs us, that it is the repetition of 
ſomewhat. palt to their fancy, their mind. 
which occaſions their terror or delight, as we 
experience in ourſelves. Then by another 
8 or interence it is extremely probab * 

that 


[m8 ] 

that if thin paſt-recur to them in fleep, the 
do — of an they are awake. That t 4 

have: memory is allowed, and indeed it is in 
many inſtances wonderfully retentive; and 1 
do not conceive how reflection can be ſepa. 
rated therefrom: if they are not the ſame, 
they are nearly akin. Memory generally is 
tur ſory reflection. Remembrance, for diſtinc- 
tion, may be defined the return of the mind fo 
particular things, or things paſt, which is ex- 
actly reflecting in wy words, the re both in 
remembrance and on fignifying again, 
or over again. That brute creatures aſſociate 
ideas is alſo manifeſt. What fills a dog with 

lee at his maſter's taking in his hand the ſtick 
re uſes to walk with, but the affociation' of 
the idea of walking with it; and what is it 
but a like aſſociation that makes a horſe watch 
the veſſel uſed to hold the corn given him ? 


P. 343. L geh it cannot be imagined, 
that all theſe authors,. throughout all theſe 
treatiſes, had abſolutely no meaning at all to 
their words, ora en worry chimerical.” 


sen page 105 and remark. 


P. 347. " « Now üs. ane lain 
not, that we conceive it for 1 . 


ciety, that the doer of wen amanmte : 


— yoo — 


* . 
__ * Fo , y : 754 .. . 
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catching f e. cannot þ proper to 

be an action, but rather an accidents. 1 55 
an action oan be paſſive: nor could i 
another with it unde/ignedly be — 
an action. . ſhould one infect another wich 
it deſignedly, it would be thought right that 


the doer d be made to e * 


ike lie not in my on N Ju macs 
ſorry for the opportunity 


of oleving ch 
adepts in logick are fond —— of ſpin- 
ning their ar ats into ſophiſtry, while 
they hamper themſelves in cobweps n . 
Tanne en this page) Sail 

Fu nnn 
creatures an aſſociation of the two ideas, na- 
tural and moral evil, wickedneſs and n 


ment.“ 


Tuts is vey juſt and important. 
P. 348, 349. Fon vice in human crea» 
tures conſiſting chiefly in the abſence or want 
of the virtuous principle; though a man be 
overcome, ſuppoſe, by tortures, it does got 
from thence appear, to what degree the vir- 
tuous principle was wanting. All appears 
is, that he had it not in ſuch a degree, _ 
r the temptation: but poſſibly 
ad it in a degree, which would have nas 
him * againſt common temptations.” | 


TRIS 


1286 J 


Tzis is oddly expreſied, yer is perhaps in- 
telligible, ' Speaking negatively, our author 
repreſents irveſolution'tn torture as a '* remp- 
tation to procure eaſe by avoiding pain. Vet 
I chink this but ill falls in with vice conſiſting in 
the 'abſente or wait of the ar nen er * 
36193 e 7124003 29 bid 21 LDN 
P. 349. „ BxcAUSsRE fack de would 
not be vicious in creatures of other natures 
and n i brut? Let 
Mig. 10 225111790 1 


1 T8. eli 
TIuIs I 558 entirely agree in. Are not 
brutes Uifferently inelined, in a manner much 
reſembling, if improperly termed morally; 
thereby incurring juſt reward or puniſhment ? 
Do we not for inftahce call one horſe good and 
another li-natured ; and when we ſpeak of a 
or bid one, do we not regard ins dilp6- 
tion: 


P. 350. I deſerves to be conſidered 
whether men are more at liberty, in point of 
mofals, to make themſelves miſerable without 
on} dan ro make other people ſo 8 9.25771 

Hake! * * J 

'I aumR without reaſon' hurts * ſenſe, 
| Ie: may be anſwered comparatively that it is 
deemed. highly criminal to murder one's ſelf. 
Some divines ſay more fo than another, be- 
cauſe in the former there cannot be repent- 
ance: but, however, the crime is not on that 
account abſolutely greater than the- other. 


P. we 


. 


P. 353. 354. 


I wiſh from · The fact to the end of the pa- 
ragraph had been omitted, becauſe unintelli- 
gible, W on the doctrine of Mandeville. 


P. 333. Nor do we know what we are 
about, when we endeavour to promote. the 
good of mankind in any ways, but thoſe 
which he has directed. 


See remark on page 203. 


I THINK avoid, or a word of ſimilar import 
is omitted by miſtake in the print between 
© ro and "what" in he eleventh linc of the 


laſt page. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

EEMING the denial of innate ideas a 

doctrine extremely dangerous, for the 
reaſons I have given; I-propoſe, ſhould theſe 
_ remarks be well received, to examine Locke's 
arguments particularly, in addition to this 
work, or as a diſtin piece: Yer, as our 
author lays of perſonal identity, I think it ſu- 


perfluous. What I have written thereon roſe 
»ontaneouſlly to my mind. 


I „ 


= . . 
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+ I think Butler's expreſſion is not always the 
beſt, the moſt readily comprehended. I ſay not 
always ; though it be for the moſt part well 
adapted to the ſubile doſeneſs of bis reaſoning, 
and both bis ſtyle and manner gain upon us, t 
more converſant we become therewith, if he ſome- 
timer prefer 'clearneſs to elegance. He is rather 
too preciſe in pointing, often making à ſtop even 
between the verb and it's immediate preceding or 
following ſubſtantive. But if be be rather too 
preciſe and ſometimes faulty in that reſpef, ſome 
of our beſt writers are more ſa in not ſufficiently 
diſcriminating the flops, not ſeldom ſatisfying 
themſelves with a ſeries of commas, where one or 
more ſemicolons would render the ſenſe greatly 
readier, if not clearer. Nice correfneſs in point- 
ing is more eaſily comprebended than deſcribed, 
(See the end of Lowth's Grammar.) 


+ But ſee page 320. 


